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Ser November 


Saunders Norvell, Chairman of 
the Board, McKesson & Robbins, 
the premier hardware salesman 
of the day— 


Norval Hawkins, the man who 
put the Ford automobile on the 
map— 


A. CGC. MacMahon, holder of the 
National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s Challenge Cup for Sales- 
manship— 


—and others 


-tell in this issue how they handle the 
fidgety party who insists on asking 
“How much does it cost?” before you 
have had a chance to sell him. 


Scientifically Simple— A Few Minutes’ 
Demonstration Proves It 


On request, the Dictaphone represent- 
ative calls with a machine and gives the sales 
manager and his secretary an actual working 
demonstration. 


The sales manager simply dictates a 
letter or two and the girl transcribes them. And 
once they learn how quick and convenient it is 
for getting out the daily mail of a sales department, 
neither will ever want to see it leave the office. 


Phone or write the Dictaphone Branch Office 
nearest you for a 15-minute demonstration in 
office, on your work. No interruption of 
regular routine. No obligations. Branches 
in all principal cities—see your telephone book. 


Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 148-K, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Write for Booklet, ‘The Man at the Desk’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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months’ work in the Chicago loop district were 
$47,000. Mr. “MacMahon writes on the subject of 
‘Making the Buyer Want It” next month, and it 
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Then there will be an analysis of the field or- 
ganization of the Todd Protectographe Company 
which promises to be mighty helpful. They have 
worked out several little angles to different prob- 


lems which are common to every line. Still another 
feature we are planning is a series of articles 
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taking up the problem in the December number 
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How I Meet Price Interruptions 


By Saunders Norvell 


Chairman of the Board, McKesson & Robbins, New York 


Within the last few weeks many makers of high-priced quality products have been forced to 


advance prices. This has a tendency to accentuate the buyer's resistance to price. 


Overcoming 


such resistance calls for skillful handling at best, but especially when the buyer breaks in prema- 


turely with that dreaded question: “How much does it cost?” 


What should a salesman do under 


the circumstances? Should he quote the price, even though he knows that by so doing the price 
objection may undermine his whole presentation, or should he side-step and wait until the buyer 
is thoroughly sold on the worth of the article to him? 


In selling a quality article I always 
believe in holding back the ‘question of 
price until the advantages of the article 
are fully outlined and fixed in the mind 
of the purchaser. If a high price is 
quoted before the buyer understands 
the reasons for the high price, the high 
price is, of course, liable to prejudice 
his mind against the article. Of course, 
if a customer insists on having the price 
and if the salesman can not, in a man- 
ner that will not give any offense, put 
off yielding him the price, then the 
price must be quoted and then the 
salesman will have to work against the 
impression upon the mind of the cus- 
tomer created by the high price. 


They Wanted to Buy Some Locks 


One of the best illustrations I re- 
member of this situation is a sale I once 
observed made by a builder’s hardware 
salesman. A man who had_ suddenly 
acquired a large fortune decided to 
build a fine house. This man was just 
the rough type of business man. He 
did not care very much about art, litera- 
ture or music. The wife, however, was 
much more cultivated than the husband. 
She had aspirations. When they de- 
cided to build a fine house she read up 
quite a little on architecture. She talked 
to architects. She read some of the 
magazines in regard to the _ interior 


decoration of homes. 


This man and his wife called at the 
hardware house and the husband said: 
“We came to buy some locks and hinges 
for our house: also some window latches. 
You have the specification—what will 
the outfit cost?” The salesman, who 
understood his business thoroughly, 
asked the husband and wife if they 
would not be seated while he talked 
to. them a little while on the subject 
of builder’s hardware from the stand- 


point of interior decoration. He illus- 
strated his talk by showing them cer- 
tain designs of hardware. He compared 
some of these designs with the ordinary 
and every-day thing in locks and 
hinges. He called their attention to the 
total value of their house—to the large 
amounts they were paying interior 
decorators and especially emphasized 
the fact that the bill for the hardware 
for their house would be a very small 
percentage of the total value. The wife, 
of course, was very much interested in 
the salesman’s talk because she knew 
something of the subject. The husband 
himself allowed his cigar to go out and 
he was also impressed by the difference 
between simply having locks and hinges 
for a door as compared with having 
metal work that would be an object of 
beauty as well as utility but the hus- 
band, after listening for some thirty 
minutes, became impatient and said— 
“Well, I’ve enjoyed all this talk very 
much but what I want to know is what 
this hardware is going to cost.” By 
this time, however, he had come more 
or less under the spell of the salesman. 
Sold Art Not Hardware 

He had seen gold and _ silver-plated 
hardware. He had admired the beauties 
of cut-glass knobs. He saw there was 
a real difference between cut-glass and 
porcelain and gold-plate and japan- 
work. Besides that the salesman had 
made a very favorable personal impres- 
sion. He turned to the husband and re- 
marked—‘‘My dear sir, you have an en- 
tire misconception of what I am doing. 
I am not selling you hardware. I am 
selling you high art!” The husband 
gasped but smiled. He saw the point. 
Then the salesman said gently—“To 
carry out your interior scheme of dec- 
oration in an artistic way will cost 
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about $3,000. As the contract for your 
house amounts to $100,000, you will 
note that this is only 3% of the total 
cost of the building. 


Encourage Salesmen to Live in Quality 
Atmosphere 


Now I have not any doubt that if the 
salesman in this case had said right in 


the beginning—‘The hardware for your 
house will cost $3,000”—the chances are 
he would have lost the sale. The wife 


was with him but it was necessary for 
him to convert the husband. The hus- 
band had never before in his life bought 
fancy hardware, so he had no idea of 
what it cost but he was an intelligent 
man and he saw that it would be absurd 
to have cheap hardware in mag- 
nificently decorated rooms. He was 
convinced that it would be absurd, for 
instance, to have hardware in a room 
decorated in the style of Louis XIV 
with porcelain knobs and japanned 
escutcheons. He was educated to the 
fact that there were period designs in 
hardware as well as in wall decorations. 
In my letters to salesmen, I propose 
to devote one to the subject of getting 
married. In this article I will take the 
liberty of advising salesmen when they 
get married to furnish their houses or 
their rooms very carefully indeed— 
other words—not to buy a whole lot of 
“junk” but to buy a few good things 
and to take the time and trouble to 
study what they are buying. I can 
write feelingly on this subject because 
when I got married (I was not quite 
twenty-two) I started out to buy 
quantity in the way of furniture instead 
of quality. Then as my circumstances 
improved I have had a series of house- 
cleanings and later bought new things, 
but my education in furniture and in 
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other matters grew with my financial 
ability to buy and I became dissatis- 
fied with the things I had, so after a 
while I reached the state of mind where 
I was somewhat fastidious and I would 


rather have just a few good things in- 


furniture, fixtures or rugs than a lot 
of second-rate imitations. 

Once I lived for a year in the Latin 
quarter in Paris. I used to walk through 
one of the boulevards every day to the 
main part of Paris to get my mail. 
Every day I passed a_ shop-window 
where there was a torso of a very much 
mutilated Venus. The marble was very 
green. Every day I stopped and ad- 
mired that little bit of marble. The 
pleasure of seeing that piece of marble 
became a part of the enjoyment of my 
morning walk. A few days before I 
sailed back to this country I decided to 
buy this broken-up Venus, so I went 
into the shop and I said—“I would 
like to buy that Venus in the window. 
How much is she?” “Ten thousand 
francs,” said the dealer. “That is a 
real antique, dug up on a certain island 
of Greece.” I thanked him for giving 
me the information, told him I thought 
it was a beautiful day and took my 
departure. He did not take the Venus 
out of the window. He did not allow 
me to touch it. He was uo salesman. 
The high price shocked me because my 
ideas were so much less. From the day 
I left Paris until this day, I regret that 
[ did not buy that Venus. I do not 
suppose now I will ever see her again 
but it will be one of my regrets to the 
end of my life that I can not admire 
that piece of marble every day. Poor 
salesmanship has caused me the loss of 
a great pleasure and as a buyer, I have 
a right to resent this salesman’s not 
knowing enough to have “sort of eased” 
the price to me. If he had done this 
or if he had taken the Venus out of the 
window and allowed me to admire her 
I am sure he would have made the 
sale. 

There is another side to this story of 
the marble Venus that has a moral—lI 
do not think I looked like ten thousand 
francs to the clerk. That is also where 
he made a mistake and where salesmen 
often make mistakes. It is a curious 
fact that very frequently people who 
have the price for quality articles do 
not look like quality articles them- 
selves! 
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My Way of “Easing” the 
Price to the Prospect 
By A. C. MacMahon 


Of National Cash Register Company, Dayton, O. 

I certainly would condemn side-step- 
ping the order as it shows lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the salesman and 
imparts distrust to the prospective 
buyer. Unless the salesman has a firm 
conviction in his own mind that the 
price is right, he will naturally have a 
tendency to defer on quoting price until 
he has concluded the demonstration of 
his article. 

First a salesman must sell himself on 
the fact of the value of the article. No 


man can convey to another that which 
is not in his own mind, Side-stepping 
the price loses confidence and proves 
weakness on the part of the salesman. 


A prospect is constantly thinking of 
the price of the article during its ex- 
planation and will not consider advan- 
tages until price is removed. I would 
recommend putting the price of the 
commodity on a blackboard or pad as 
large as I could consistently make the 
figures, and then by a process of elimi- 
nation reduce the figures by showing 
how easily it can be paid for. For 
example: If we were selling an article 
for a thousand dollars ($1,000.00), you 
would first prove that money is only 
worth what you can get for it, and at 
6% is only worth $60.00 per year. After 
reducing the thousand dollars, I would, 
by further process of reduction if sell- 
ing on deferred payments, reduce them 
to monthly payments, then weekly, then 
days, then, if certain persons were in- 
terested in it, so much per person. Then 
the price does not look so big. 

Do not let price of an article blind 
your prospect. You can shut the sun 
out of your eyes with a half dollar and 
you can’t see the sun at all, yet it is 
much bigger. 

Cork only costs a few cents a pound, 
but it is not what cork costs but what 
cork saves, particularly if a man is 
drowning about four miles from shore. 

Sell functions and results, not price. 


Dodge if You Must, but 
Don’t Seem to Be 
Dodging 
By Norval A. Hawkins 


For twelve years sales peneee Send Motor Com- 
pany. Author, “The Selling Process” 


If the question as to the price is 
raised as an objection when the sales- 
man is developing some otner point, he 
should not allow himself to be diverted 
from his selling talk or demonstration 
on to the side-track of a discussion of 
the price. In such a case the salesman 
should say in a pleasing and agreeable 
way to the prospect, “I will take that 
up in just a minute or two. First I 
want to make this point clear to you.” 
Then the salesman continues to domi- 
nate the selling process, and he can 
bring up the price point after he has 
prepared the prospect for it. When he 
does bring up the price, the salesman 
should take pains to draw the pros- 
pect’s attention to the fact that he is 
referring to the particular point the 
prospect wants him to speak of. The 
prospect probably has thought that the 
salesman was afraid to talk price, but 
this idea would be dissipated when the 
salesman at the proper time in the sale 
refers frankly and without any evasion 
to the price. 

In other sales the prospect might 
bring up the matter of the price at a 
time when the salesman was not in the 
midst of a particular selling step. In 
such a case it might be good salesman- 
ship to meet the price objection then 
and there. 
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Ordinarily I regard it as much bet- 
ter practice to stimulate desire pretty 
fully before entering into the disposi- 
tion of objections. Where the sales- 
man is working to stimulate desire, it 
is better salesmanship to avoid meet- 
ing objections. But if the desire has 
been pretty well stimulated, then the 
objection should be met and got rid of 
completely. So much depends on the 
individual circumstances of the particu- 
lar sale, that a general rule cannot be 
made to fit all cases. I would say, how- 
ever, that the salesman at all stages of 
the sale should be the dominating fac- 
tor and should not let the other party 
control the selling process. If it is 
necessary in order to continue control 
of the selling process for the salesman 
to evade the price objection temporar- 
ily, he should postpone that point in 
a masterly way yet without giving any 
offense. The salesman, however, must 
always be very careful not to seem to 
be dodging. Jf he is working to stimu- 
late desire, and does not want to be 
diverted, to handle the price objection, 
the salesman may well look frankly at 
the prospect, straight in the eye, smile, 
and say, “Pardon me Mr. , but we 
haven’t finished looking at the value of 
this article yet. The price, of course, is 
only relative. With your permission I 
will show you the full value and then 
we will consider the price and the 
worth of the article to you.” 

Of course these conventional words 
are not what he would use, but the idea 
is that the salesman should assert his 
mastery of the selling process in an 
agreeable manner. He then will be able 
to carry on the stimulation of desire 
before setting the price, as in most 
cases is the better practice. 


A Plan That Sold 95 Per 
Cent of the Objectors 
By R. A. Pickard 


Vice President, A. J. Pickard & Co., New York 


We had a wrench to sell for $7.50, 
an unheard of price for this kind of an 
article, but one which would really do 
work that cheaper wrenches would not 
do. One of our men sold 95% of the 
people he called on in the following way: 

He would see a man working on a 
particularly hard bolt such as the No. 4 
connecting rod on a Ford car, and 
would say to him:—“Would you give 
$15.00 for a tool that would pull that 
nut off the first crack out of the box?” 
The man would generally reply some- 
thing like this:— “No, I would give 
$25.00,” whereupon the salesman would 
answer:—“You don’t have to, here is 
one for $7.50,” and would then show 
his sample. In some cases the mechanic 
was “bluffing,” but on calling his bluff 
in this way he was forced to buy the 
wrench or place himself in a very em- 
barrassing position to try to back out of 
it. This one man disposed of almost 


100 wrenches at $7.50 apiece in less: 


than two weeks’ time, whereas the high- 
est priced wrenches we had ever sold 
previously were two and three dollars. 


; 
: 
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Farrell of the Steel Corporation 


By Cameron McPherson 


This is the first-of several articles to appear in SALES MANAGEMENT sketching the careers of 


sales managers who have made a name for themselves in Big Business. 
is in no sense to deify the men, but rather to inquire into their methods and policies—especially thos 


The purpose of this series 


having to do with sales—in the hope that here and there we may find an idea worth adapting. [nct- 
dentally, the series will emphasize again the qualifications of the sales manager to fill the big jol 


in business. 


There are two types of sales man- 
agers. One is the professional sales 
manager—the fellow who can sell any- 
thing from automobiles to Elkhorn 


foreign sales for the American Steel and 
Wire Company of Chicago, under Mr. 
Baackes. There he repeated his suc- 


been accomplished, in spite of the great 
organization that was behind him. But 
Mr. Farrell’s policy—and this hol e 

in domestic selling, as well as in 


cheese—who travels about from 
job to job in much the same fash- 
ion as a bricklayer or a machinist. 
He. frankly says that he is selling 
ideas, and after he has injected his 
ideas into one concern he passes 
on to the next. Then there is the 
other type—the man who considers 
himself a part of the business 
rather than as a tradesman. He 
holds his position by virtue of his 
knowledge of the business in all 
its branches. Quite often he has 
come up from the factory through 
the manufacturing or engineering 
departments. He may not know a 
great deal about quotas or task and 
bonus systems, but he does know 
the thing the firm is selling and its 
market. 

James A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, is an example of the latter 
type of sales manager. With the 
possible exception of Schwab, he 
stands today as one of this coun- 
try’s most successful sales execu- 
tives. Within a period of eight 
years he developed practically single 
handed, an export sales business 
for the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Company—the foreign sales 
end of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration—what is said to be equal 
to 10 per cent of the total sales of 
the whole steel company. Not only 
did he get volume, but, what is still 
more of an accomplishment, he cut 
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selling abroad—has always been 
sell the uses of steel, rather in 
steel itself. Up to fifteen years ago 
all the buildings in South America 
were of so-called “mill” construc 
tion. The Steel company sol 
South America the idea of steel 
constructed buildings, erecting the 
first structure, the Plaza Hotel, at 
Buenos Aires in 1905. Up to 1912 
every steel structure built in 
Buenos Aires was built by the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
which maintained in their Buenos 
Aires office a corps of engineers, 
riggers and other technical men for 
that purpose alone. The contract 
for one of the largest bridges in 
the world, the Cambridge Bridge 
in Australia, was secured by virtue 
of a design furnished by the en- 
gineers of the Steel corporation 
sent to Australia to sell an idea. 
The same breadth of vision 
marks the sales activities of the 
company at home. For example: 
One of the problems which has 
long been a thorn in the side of the 
piano manufacturer is the proper 


charting of scales. Very few piano 
manufacturers are big enough to 
conduct alone the costly experi- 
ments involved. The steel co 


pany—appreciating that the solv- 
ing of this problem carried with 
it increased sales of pianos and 
increased sales of pianos meant in- 
creased demand for piano wire— 


down the cost of selling steel 
products abroad from around 8 per 
cent to less than one-half of 1 per 
cent! 

It was in 1889 that Mr. Farrell first 
became sales manager of the Pittsburgh 
Wire Company of Braddock, Pa. But 
he had been connected with the produc- 
tion of wire ever since he was a boy. 
His first job was in a New Haven wire 
mill, the city where he was born in 1863. 
He held the positions of assistant super- 
intendent and superintendent. There 
was little about wire making that he did 
not know. While still in the shop he 
saw the possibilities of selling American 
steel and iron products abroad. He 
began an intensive study of the problem, 
and when the sales end of the Pitts- 
burgh Wire Company was turned over 
to him, he began to feel his way in sell- 
ing abroad. By the time five years had 
passed he was selling one-half .of that 
company’s product to foreign markets. 

We next hear of him in charge of 


Thirty years ago James A. Farrell was the sales 
manager of a small wire mill—today he is president 
of the Steel Corporation 


cess as a sales manager. When the 
United States Steel Corporation was or- 
ganized in 1902, he was called upon to 
develop sales abroad. Later he was 
made president. 

It is interesting to note that before 
the pooling of the steel interests for 
selling abroad it cost the different sub- 
sidiaries all the way from 7 to 11 per cent 
of invoice price to get an order. By exer- 
cising real sales generalship Mr. Farrell 
steadily forced down this excessive cost. 
3y the end of the first year he had the 
cost down to 3 per cent, less than one- 
half. By 1910 it had been hammered 
down to eight-tenths of 1 per cent, and 
today it is said to be considerably less 
than one-half of 1 per cent! 

It is safe to say that if Mr. Farrell 
had had the perspective of an ordinary 
sales manager this would never have 
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put experts to work, with the re- 
sult that American pianos are sec- 
ond to none in the world today. 
Indeed, it is even said that the success of 
the Steinway piano had its beginning in 
the laboratories of the American Steel 
and Wire Company. 

In nine cases out of ten when a manu- 
facturer wants to increase sales his pro- 
cedure would be to double up his adver- 
tising and increase his force of salesmen. 
He would get the business he was after, 


perhaps, but he would have to take it 


away from the other fellow This 
taking-it-away process is always a costly 
one. And while the steel company is 
not averse to taking as much of the 


other fellow’s business as it can possibly 
get, still it is somewhat fussy about the 
cost of getting the business. Thus when 
it felt the need for getting more wire 
business in order to develop a larger 
volume it looked about to see what new 
field could be secured at the smallést 
expense. Mr. Farrell and his associates 


put their heads*together. They figured 
out that the greatest demand for wire 
should come from live stock men who 
had to fence off their pastures. But 
most of the pastures were fenced off 
already. So it was up to the sales de- 
partment to create more live stock 
farms. Thus began a complicated sales 
campaign which involved the banker, 
the farmer and the agricultural colleges 
all over the country, As a result of the 
campaign thousands of acres of Kaffir 
corn were planted in hitherto unprofit- 
able farming communities, which corn 
was fed to live stock, which live stock 
was fenced in with steel wire. 

It would be difficult to estimate how 
many millions of dollars have been spent 
on sales work of this kind by the steel 
corporation, but it would make a huge 
sum, greater by far than the entire cap- 
italization of most of the smaller wire 
mills. To be sure the steel company has 
profited tremendously through this pro- 
motion work, but to an even greater 
extent the manufacturers and farmers 
have benefited. 

And there you have in a nutshell the 
basic Farrell idea of sales management 
—make sales by making bigger custom- 
ers. There is no philanthropy about it; 
just cold-blooded business, but it is good 
business for all concerned. 

Another qualification of Mr. Farrell’s 
which might be worthy of mention is 
his ability to think in world-wide terms. 
If we are to outgrow our sales provin- 
cialism we must all cultivate that same 
ability. We must be familiar with sales 
conditions in Seattle and in Palm Beach, 
of course, but we must also be familiar 
with conditions in the remote corners 
of the earth, as well. In a court hearing 
several years ago Mr. Farrell was 
quizzed as to his familiarity with selling 
problems abroad. His questioner asked 
him how far North his knowledge of ex- 
port selling extended and he replied: 
“We do business in Iceland.” “How far 
South do you do business?” was the next 
question. “Punta Arenas. We are send- 
ing some bridges at the present time to 
Christmas Island.” How many sales 
managers are there today who could 
even tell you where Christmas Island is, 
let alone knowing enough about the 
trade situation there to get business? 

We need more Farrells at the head 
of American corporations—more men 
with a world-wide viewpoint, more men 
who know all the ins and outs of the 
business, more men who have the cour- 
age to conceive and do big things in 
sales management. 


Murdock Defines ‘‘Com- 
mercial Bribery” 


From the sales management stand- 
point one of the most important results 
of the recent conferences between con- 
gressmen and members of the Federal 
Trade Commission is to be found in the 
light shed upon what the Trade Com- 
mission construes as objectionable ex- 
penditures for “entertainment” in sell- 
ing. This has been a moot question that 
has bothered sales managers ever since 
the Trade Commission began to put sales 
managers on the carpet and made re- 


quest of Congress for a drastic law 
against “commercial bribery.” Up to 
this time the Trade Commission has 
given no inkling of just where the line 
would be drawn between the extension 
of everyday business courtesies and “un- 
fair” persuasion in selling, but now 
comes Commissioner Murdock with this 
interpretation of policy: 

“There is a twilight zone between what 
is a substantial bribe and what is a harm- 
less gift. If we should issue a complaint 
against a man for giving a cigar secretly 
to the employee of a customer to get his 
trade, of course that would be absurd. 
Two cigars, three cigars, possibly a box, 
or the gift of a bottle of whiskey to se- 
cure trade in a wetter day than this 
might be absurd, but there comes a time 
when you cross the twilight zone and 
you get into a region where the secret 
commission is clearly bribery. We have 
one case on trial before the commission 
in which the allegation appears that one 


manufacturer, in three years, gave in 
commercial bribes secretly, to the em- 
ployees of his customers, over a million 
dollars.” 


Two Orders in One Place 


A cub salesman started out one day to 
sell his product to the unsuspecting pub- 
lic. (It matters little whether it was a 
noiseless alarm clock or inkless fountain 
pens.) At the end of the day, he re- 
turned somewhat crestfallen and _ the 
sales manager asked him cheerfully how 
many orders he had received. “Well,” 
he said, “I got two in one place.” The 
sales manager beamed. Then the cub 
salesman continued, “The first was ‘Get 
out,’ and the second was ‘Stay out.’ 

The cub salesman is now the sales 
manager for he didn’t let a little thing 
like that bother him. I overheard him 
say, “The harder I fall, the higher I 
bounce.”—Protectograph Bulletin. 
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Three Letters That Closed 33 Per Cent Inquiries 


Inquiries, like everything else, cost more than they once did. Also they are fewer and farther 
between; therefore it behooves all of us who are paying the advertising bills, to see to it that the inquiries 
we do get don't go to seed. If they are leads which a salesman can follow up you should have some 
system to make certain that they will be followed up. If you sell direct, you should satisfy yourself 
that your present follow-up letters are the very best that could be used. Too often they are not. 


It is not overstating a fact to say that 
the sales letters used by Frank E. Davis, 
the Gloucester fishman, are among the 
best examples of order-getting literature 
in use today. They compare favorably 
with the letters of Richard W. Sears, 
founder of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
and those of William Galloway when he 
used to “roll his own.” Not only are 
the Davis letters excellent examples of 
salesmanship on paper, but they have, 
what after all is half the battle, a real 
plan behind them. Between the letters 
and the plan Davis closes one out of 
every three inquiries that come to him 
from his magazine advertising, which, 
considering the product he is selling, is a 
creditable fygure indeed. 

The Davis plan of turning inquiries 
into fish orders is to first convince the 
housewife that he is a 


to say, even though you take three pages 
to say it, is not followed at Gloucester. 
Mr. Davis’ idea is to make the letter 
short and sweet, and let the goods do 
the talking. And he does not believe in 
turning a sales letter into a catalogue. 
So letter No. 1 has only two things to 
do: To get the woman to read the de- 
scriptive circular enclosed, and to inject 
the human element into the sale. In this 
respect it is not far removed from the 
well-established principle in personal 
salesmanship, of selling your personality 
before you try to sell the goods. 
There is no stereotyped reference to 
the catalogue under separate cover, 
either. The letter gets right down to 
cases. “The best answer I can make to 
your inquiry about our fish,” it begins, 


“is the circular enclosed. If you are 


Davis establishes a personal touch by 
saying: “My thirty years’ experience 
has taught me a lot about the fish busi- 
ness. And what I have learned I’ve 
turned into account for my customers. 
I am growing gray. I have a nice busi- 
ness. And my fondest desire is that 
Frank E. Davis’ name may never mean 
anything to anyone, anywhere, but 
pleasant, satisfactory, honest dealing.” 
There is a ring of sincerity to this 
homely statement that gives you a 
vision of a four square man whom you 
can safely trust. So, when you read on: 
“Send any order you wish from the en- 
closed circular with perfect confidence 
that it will please you or I will refund 
your money,” you are fully satisfied that 
you will do business with an honest man 
at any rate. And it is not strange that 

sixteen out of every 


good man to buy fish 
from, that he is honest, 
and that he is just as 
human as the fish dealer 
around the corner. Hav- 
ing won her confidence 
he then concentrates on 
getting her permission 
to send the goods on 
approval, trusting in 
her honesty and_ his 
own confidence in the 
article to get the 
money. 

It is not a new plan, 
of course. It is the same 
plan that Sears found 
so successful when he 
conceived the idea of 
selling watches by mail 
in. Deadwood, South 
Dakota. It has been 
worked overtime by the 
cigar folks, who will 
send you a box of ci- 
gars and let you smoke 
five “on them.” But it 
embodies a_ principle 
upon which the success 
of any mail piece hinges 

the willingness of the 
seller to absolutely 
trust to the honesty and 
fairness of the buyer, 
and the unqualified be- 
lief in the thing he is 
selling. 

The first letter that 
goes to a person who 
asks the Frank E. 
Davis Company about 
its fish is quite different 


from the three-page 


September 25, 1919. 


Mrs. G. L. Metcalf, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mrs. Metcalf: 


Have you any objection to ay 
putting a pail of choice Salt Mackerel 
in your home for you to try? Then.some 
morning soon, have one of these splendid 
fish broiled for breakfast with plenty 
of melted butter and baked potatoes. 


After that, if you feel that 
this delicious breakfast isn’t worth re- 
peating - if your folks will let you do 
it - you can send back the unused por- 
tion of the pail, and your breakfast 
will have been "on me". 


If you’d like to make this 
test at my risk, just fill in the in- 
closed card and mail at once. 


hundred people who re- 
ceive that letter and its 
enclosures send _ back 
their money for some 
of Frank Davis’ fish. 
Those who do not re- 
ply, however, get the 
letter shown herewith 
This second follow-up 
is called the ‘“mack- 
erel letter.” It is an 
excellent illustration of 
how one leader can 
often be used as a 
wedge to open the way 
for the whole line. The 
letter is neatly multi- 
graphed on an attrac- 
tively colored letter 
head, different in every 
way from the first let- 
ter. Here again is 
strategy—changing the 
dress of the follow-up 
so that it gives a dif- 
ferent 
the letter. This second 
follow-up averages 11 


atmosphere to 


per cent returns from 
the remainder of the 


list, bringing the total 


Vigery truly zoura, for the two letters up 
Grauke. Saves Res: to 27 per cent sales. 
. J 


FED/REI Frank E. Davis Co. 


be “ape 
Che third letter in the 


- 1 7 
series 18 aiong similar 
li So th it 1s t pears 
down on one product 


rather than the whole 


affair which is too often 
sent out in such cases. 
The theory that any 
one who is interested enough to write 
to you for information is interested 
enough to read whatever: you may have 


really fond of good fish, I am sure you 
will enjoy reading it.” So much for the 
start. Then, in the next paragraph Mr. 
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There are No Useless Words in a Davis Letter 


the communication. It 
shows, in colors, a Cape Cod fisher 
man in his famous dory in the act of 
landing a big codfish. The letter, as is 


typical of all Davis letters, comes to the 
point quickly, without any beating around 
the bush or long-winded warming up 
paragraphs: 

“With your permission I will pack 
up especially and send to ,our home 
at no cost to you whatever (unless 
you decide to keep it) a box of my 
choice salt codfish steaks—thick, 
white pieces of absolutely boneless, 
pure codfish, the cream of the catch 
of Gloucester’s fishing boats. 

“Just imagine how delighted you 
and your folks will be to sit down to 
a breakfast of tempting, well-brownea 
codfish cakes—a dish that will upset 
all your ideas as to how good codfish 
cakes can be. That’s the treat I have 
in store for you.” 

To give the letter a double hook, an 
appetizing platter of codfish cakes is 
shown in the lower left-hand corner, 
almost good enough to eat, and opposite 
the platter is printed a recipe for “Glou- 
cester Style Codfish Cakes” that is 
bound to make the housewife want to 
try them. This letter averages six per 
cent sales, bringing the total for the 
series up to 33 per cent. 

Neither Mr. Davis nor Mr. Freeman, 
his sales manager, believe in overdoing 
the follow-up. They know how easy it 
is to squander profits on a large list that 
is nothing but dregs—the residue after 
the live ones have been transferred to a 
customers’ list. But they also believe 
in the old adage that while there is life 
there is hope. So before a name is put 
into the discard it is given a final whirl. 
Here is the letter that is used as a last 
resort: 

Dear Madam: 

Was my judgment right? 

The other day I noticed our clerks 
getting ready to throw away cards of 
our customers who hadn’t bought of 
us for some time-—yours among them. 
I called a halt. “Wait,” said I, “many 
of those people would be glad to buy 
some more Davis fish—give them a 
chance. Perhaps there’s some real 
reason why they haven’t been buying 
recently—perhaps we’ve fallen down 
somewhere in our efforts to please 
them. If so, we ought to know it— 
we want to make good.” 

So Mr. Davis was willing to back 
my judgment to the extent that he 
has let me write this letter. I hope 
you'll tell me, therefore, if in the 
slightest degree we’ve displeased you, 
either with our goods or our service. 
I’ll make the matter right if you'll let 
me. But if you want real proof—evi- 
dence of our desire to serve you to 
your complete satisfaction—just send 
me an order on the blank enclosed! 
And if ever an order received careful 
attention at our hands, this one of 
yours will. I’m going to look out for 
it personally, so be sure to use the 
envelope enclosed. 

Yours very truly, 


R. W. Freeman, 
Sales Manager Frank E. Davis Co. 
The company depends to a great ex- 
tent upon advertising in magazines of 
national distribution to develop in- 
quiries. It uses moderate sized space 


and follows the mail order style. This 
advertising, however, is further capital- 
ized by direct mail work. Last fall while 
the Food Administration was conduct- 
ing its campaign to increase fish con- 
sumption a letter went out to a giant list 
entitled: “A personal message from the 
Gloucester fishman whom you've read 
about in the magazines.” It called at- 
tention to the request of the Food Ad- 
ministration and went on to say: “Don’t 
you wish they would go a step further 
and tell you where and how to get more 
fish?” Then it dived right into the prop- 
osition with typical Davis directness. 
Mr. Davis started in business in 1885. 
His idea was simple. He thought that 
there were people far away from the 
seashore who might appreciate the op- 
portunity of buying fish direct from 
Gloucester. Today he has nearly 100,000 
names on his customers’ list. And the 
business is growing snowball fashion. 
Asked to sum up the reasons why he 


believed his letters were successful, Mr. 
Freeman said: 

“In making up our sales letters, most 
of which are form letters, our attempt 
has been to visualize the person to whom 
we are talking. We have tried to ‘get 
over on his side of the fence’ so that we 
can talk to him in his own language—in 
terms he would readily understand. 
Every sales letter that we send out is 
definitely analyzed for these essentials 
in the order named. Does it command 
attention, arouse desire, stimulate to 
action? These factors are the ground 
work ana foundation of any good sales 
letter. If any one of these be omitted 
the letter will not reach its utmost 
effectiveness. 

“The personality of Mr. Davis is re- 
flected in our letters inasmuch as he is 
the founder of this business and is today 
the active head of it, taking most per- 
sonal and direct interest in every depart- 
ment.” 


contemplate it. 
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Twenty-eight years of experience is a good thing, zf 
you do not forget that you had it. 
schemes that will not work, for every one we know 
that will. It is not unusual for us, when something new, 
daring and original is proposed, to look at it and say, 
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What Happened When Heath and Milligan Cut 
Their Territories in Half 


Here is another sales campaign story that shows what can be done when a sales territory is worked 


intensively and intelligently. 


And, incidentally, it is an eloquent testimonial to the men who are big 
: ] 


enough to run the sales department instead of letting the sales department run them, as so frequentl 


is the case. 


have occasion to sell your salesmen on the smaller territory idea. 


The news that The Glidden Company 
has taken over Heath & Milligan Manu- 
facturing Company, one of the oldest, and 
at one time the biggest Middle West paint 
manufacturer, is causing quite a stir in 
paint and varnish circles. Those who are 
familiar with the situation say that the new 
arrangement will undoubtedly result in 
sales work of a most aggressive type, in 
fact, it is generally understood that one of 
the motives back of the combine is the 
establishing of stores in cities of 50,000 or 
over by the Glidden Stores Company. These 
stores, of course, will handle Heath & Milli- 
gan paints as well as Glidden varnishes. 
When questioned on this point W. F. 
O’Brien, general sales manager of Heath & 
Milligan, admitted the truth of the report, 
but added that these stores would not be 
established in cities where present dealer 
service was adequate. It is intimated that 
after an established trade has been built 
up, the stores may be disposed of, the 
Glidden Stores Company keeping only a 
working interest in the store to insure its 
continued success. 

This move will put the Heath & Milligan 
line into the big city territory with both 
feet, and will make some of the paint manu- 
facturers sit up and take notice. In recent 
years the company has concentrated on 


satisfying sales figures are not accidental, 
neither are they due to conditions, although, 
of course, conditions are favorable. For 
the most part they are the result of follow- 
ing to a successful conclusion a logical 
plan of campaign. This campaign em- 
bodies no new or startling principles, but 
it, nevertheless, may be of interest to many 
of our readers who are interested in get- 
ting more business out of rural territories. 

The plan of action is simply this. Statis- 
tics show beyond question that there is a 
tremendous amount of undeveloped busi- 
ness in the small towns. [Everyone knows 
this business is there except the very man 
who should know it best of all—the small 
town dealer. The Big Idea of the campaign 
then should be to overcome his inertia. 
Jerk him out of his sleep. Give him a 
vision of the money that is lying under 
his nose, waiting to be gathered up. And 
it was agreed at Heath & Milligan’s that 
the best way to do this was to get the 
dealer into a salesman’s car and teach him 
how to sell paint. 

All went along merrily until the sales- 
man heard of the proposed plan. They 
said in a chorus: “Where will we get 
the time to do canvassing with dealers? 
We haven’t time to properly look after our 


territories as it is!” “That is easy,” re- 


We suggest that this article be kept available for the day that is coming when you may 


Others just sulked. 
prevailed upon to give the plan a trial. 
They admitted that they were in the 
for the same reason as the house—to make 
money—and if territories 
bigger money, why they should worry. 
But, as usually happens, the men imag- 
ined that because their territory was cut 
down they didn’t have to work so hard. 
They still clung to the superstitution that 


the big orders are in the big towns, 


) ~ 1? 
But they were finally 


1 
smaller 


made no effort to get the bigger small 
town business. This was especially true 
of a salesman in the Wisconsin territory. 
Mr. O’Brien figured that if he could just 
“sell” this man on the intensive working 
of territory idea that he could give the 
whole organization a demonstration it 
would amaze it. 

The Wisconsin salesman was provided 
with an automobile and told to go out and 


work every town, no matter how small it 
looked from Main 
minded that the size of a t 
mined by its trading popul: 
road conditions, rather than by the 
in the pocket map. The 
of the right kind; he 
shown how to make more money, 
had no sooner got started on the 

that he began to make things hum. 


Street. He was re- 


S 
4 


P 1 
was ready O e 


small town One of the 
business. It awe towns 
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no matter 
how good it 
is, the deco- 
rating will in 
all probabil- 


« 

You’LL BE SURPRISED, 
BUT MY BUSINESS IS SO 
DIFFERENT FROM EVERY 
ONE ELSES” 


Al REAL SALESMAN- 


THE MAN WHO TACKLES FIFTY SEVEN VARIETIES OF 


STALLERS AND COMES UP SMILING! 


ity have to 
be done over 
again next year. In going after the so- 
called small town paint business the 
management has been successful to 


an unusual extent—in fact the sales 
quota set for September, which was 
100 per cent over the previous Sep- 


tember, was exceeded by 82 per cent. Such 


plied the management. 
your territory in half?” Naturally the 
salesmen “warmed up” to this idea with 
great enthusiasm. They just loved to have 
their territories cut, and lost no time in 
voicing their admiration of the plan. Some 
of them were for quitting then and there. 
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Ti the salesman 

O BUSY TO TALK cai i anal 
TO ANY BOD) zi | He wa ae 

rignt 1 - 

gardless or 

how deep the 

vater might 

e. He told 

“Suppose we cut the dealer that, of course, the farm- 


ers aren't doing much 
could he 
was | sitting 
barrel waiting for someone to come in and 
take the paint away from him. “Come out 
with me. | 


painting 
expect them to when he 


his cracker 


down on 


I’ll show you how you can make 


$75 in one afternoon.” And the dealer, 
carried away by the onslaught of enthus- 
iasm, got into the salesman’s Dodge, and 
within the next three hours they sold $350 
worth of paint. The dealer was tickled 
to death. It had never occurred to him 
before to sell paint that way and he voiced 
his appreciation by adding a stock order 
for $150 to the $350 worth of orders on 
hand, so that the salesman’s total sales in 
Beaver Dam were $450. 

The next town the salesman hit was 
Kimberly. Here he repeated the process 
and sold, with the dealer, $358 worth of 
paint in two hours. The possibilities of 
the plan then aroused the salesman. “Now,” 
said he to himself, “what I want to do is 
to get these dealers to write out their 
experience for me, so that I can use it on 
the other dealers.” He put his request up 
to the dealer, and the dealer, tickled pink 
over his afternoon’s profit was glad to do it. 
So when the salesman landed in Little 
Chute he was hitting on all six cylinders 
and sold $1,400 to one dealer. 

This rapid fire work warranted investiga- 
tion, so Assistant Sales Manager Witt took 
the train to Beaver Dam and looked into 
the situation carefully. The orders were 
real orders, not almost orders. And they 
were for quality paint—the very kind some 
of the old timers:on the sales force con- 
tended couldn't be sold to farmers! 


The Sales Force Sat Up and Blinked 

When the news of what one salesman 
had done spread through the organization 
the wheels began to turn faster. No longer 
was there any talk to be heard about not 
having time to do canvassing. Men began 
to wonder if they ought not to ask to have 
their territories cut down still more. One 
old timer who had been with the company 
fifteen years proved himself a bad guesser 
when with his territory cut in half it pro- 
duced $36,940 worth of business in the nine 
months ending September 1918 as compared 
with $16,782 for the same period for 1918 
when he worked it alone. In other words 
two men produced nearly three times as 
much business out of the territory, and he 
got the biggest share of it. An Iowa sales- 
man who used to work 43 counties was cut 
to eleven, and under the new plan produced 
$8,000 more business out of the eleven 
counties than he formerly produced out of 
the 43. 

It is only fair to say that this intensive 
work in the field was backed up by equally 
intensive advertising in the farm journals 
reaching the farmers whose _ buildings 
needed painting. Each of the salesmen 
carried a portfolio, which showed proofs 
of the advertising and a map of his par- 
ticular territory arranged by _ counties. 
figures accompanied this map showing the 
total number of farms in each county, 
average amount spent per farm for paint, 
value of buildings, and the total circulation 
of the farm buildings in that county. It 
goes without saying that these portfolios 
were a tremendous help to the salesmen in 
overcoming the dealer’s inertia. 

Still another factor that enters into the 
results is the bonus paid the salesmen for 
opening up new accounts. The bonus is 
10 per cent on all new stock orders amount- 
ing to $500 or more. The bonus not only 
solves the problem of salesmen’s increased 
living costs, but it puts a premium on their 
doing the kind of work which is most vital 
to the welfare of the business. 


Should Advertising Be 
Charged Against Salesmen 


Editor SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In the several profit sharing plans for 
salesmen that have come to my attention 
none of them take into consideration the 
cost of obtaining business other than the 
representative’s salary, and his own ex- 
penses. When one is considering a re- 
bate for a representative, either on the 
sales or the profit he makes on the sale 
of a branded article which is largely ad- 
vertised, one must place a value on the 
advertising that enables the salesman to 
increase his sales. Besides the advertis- 
ing, the turnover of the representative 
must or should bear its proportion or 
some proportion of the overhead and 
trade charges of the business as a whole. 

To quote an example, presuming it 
cost 10 per cent for all charges against 
the business and presuming that a repre- 
sentative did a turnover of £400 per 
month, there would be an expense of 
£40 to be met before his turnover yielded 
any profit. But this methad is not fair 
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because it is giving to the representative 
the credit of doing the business as eco- 
nomically as the whole of the business is 
done, whereas, his salary and expenses 
may, and in many cases would, exceed 
the 10 per cent limit. If they did, it 
would appear superficial that the busi- 
ness by that representative could be ob- 
tained cheaper than by adopting the 
method that is customary or _ usual 
throughout the whole business that only 
costs 10 per cent. 

Then on the other hand a _ repre- 
sentative might say, if his salary and 
expenses were less than the 10 per 
cent, which was the standard cost 
throughout the business: “It is not fair 
to charge up the same percentage for 
overhead and trade charges and advertis- 
ing on my turnover as you do for the 
whole of the business, for this one reason 
—the amount of direct advertising that 
you do in my territory is very small com- 
pared with the amount of National Ad- 
vertising you do over the whole country. 
If any reader of SALES MANAGEMENT could 
help me on this I should be very much 
obliged.—ALrec NATHAN, Director “Glaxo,” 
London, England. 


Executives who realize that the method of presenting facts is as 
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But the business man has found it hard 
to make ordinary 
business conditions; hence the develop- 


tive experience in manufacturing, buying 
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important as the facts themselves use GRAPHIC METHODS. 
When facts are shown in graphic form 
there is a great saving in the reader’s 
time and lessened danger of misinter- 
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What I Learned On My South American Trip 


By J. W. Sanger 


Foreign Trade Investigator, U. S. Department of Commerce 


Mr. Sanger has recently returned from South America where he spent two years investigating 
trade opportunities for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. He is now enroute to the 
Orient where he will make a similar survey. This article is based on an address to Los Angeles business 
men, delivered on the eve of his departure for the Far East. In spite of all that has been printed about 
South American trade conditions, we believe that these farewell suggestions by a trained merchandis- 
ing man who visited practically every important South American city 
interested in export trade extension and development. 


We Americans are still somewhat in 
the position of Bobby, whose teacher 
asked him “Who was the first man?” and 
Bobby promptly answered, 
“George Washington.” “You 
know better than that,” said 
the teacher, “you know it was 
Adam.” “Oh, well,” was Bob- 
by’s answer, “I wasn’t countin’ 
foreigners.” 

A good many of us, unfor- 
tunately, still feel like Bobby, 
and that attitude does not 
build foreign business which 
is, in its fundamentals, no dif- 
ferent from domestic business. 
It requires its own forms of 
specialized knowledge, the 
same as for business at home, 
and what we Americans need 
to give to it more than any- 
thing else is the same degree 
of intelligence that we apply 
to the solution of domestic 
marketing problems. Now 
that we have set ourselves to 
the job of grappling with these 
problems, I believe we will 
solve them, because if there is 
one thing we have developed 
to a greater degree than any- 
body else, it is the genius for 
adaptability. It is to our abil- 
ity in marketing, in adapting 
these things we have learned 
to do so well at-home to the 
conditions as we find them 
abroad, that we must turn, to 
offset, at least temporarily, our 
other disadvantages. 

Only time will furnish us 
with the advantages of huge 
foreign investments, adequate 
shipping facilities, full and 
complete American foreign 
representation, and such 
change in manufacturing as 
may become necessary. These 
are permanent factors for 
which there is no complete substitute. 
But, in the meantime, our skill as mer 
chandisers and in advertising will pave 
the way, and will enable us to develop 
ur own peculiarly effective means of 
holding our own in these markets. We 
have spent many years and many mil- 
lions of dollars learning how to do it 
at home, and it now remains for us to 
it this ability to foreign markets. 

Latin America is made up of twenty 
different countries, no two of which are 
precisely alike, and many of them are 
widely different, the only thing they have 
in common being their Latin blood. 


South America alone is made up of ten 
different countries. One of these coun- 
tries alone, Brazil, is as large as the en- 


The leisurely habits of the South American people are ex- 
tended to their reading—they read from cover to cover, ad- 


vertisements and all 


tire United States. Another of them, 
Argentina, is as large as all of our states 
east of the Mississippi river, with Texas 
thrown af for good measure. 

The language common to them all is 
Spanish, except in Brazil, where Portu- 
guese is the language, and Spanish will 
not serve there, no matter if people do 
tell you so and even if the two languages 
look and are alike. French is the second 
best language to use-in Brazil. 

Then take the question of patriotism. 
Each of these countries has its own 
highly developed feeling of patriotism, 
and whether right or wrong, thinks that 
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will be helpful to every reader 


the sun rises and sets within the bound 
aries of his country. We must not blame 
them for that, because that is what we 
honestly think of our own 
country. They don’t call us 
“Americans,” bué “North 
Americans,” or sometimes 
“Yankees.” And it would be 
well for us to get into the 
habit of thinking of them, not 
under the term of South 
Americans, but as Chileans, 
Argentines, Brazilians, etc. I 
can assure you that you never 
forget that when you are in 
their countries. 

Another thing to remember 
is that their customs and tra- 
ditions are quite as important 
to them as ours are to us, and 
that they are radically differ- 
ent from ours. They are not a 
mechanical or inventive people 
and they are not, as a rule, 
business men if they can avoid 
it. They prefer to be doctors, 
lawyers, in politics or to be 
gentlemen farmers. 

Advertising is widely used 
throughout South America, 
but its development is rather 
primitive and is about where 
ours was just after the Civil 
War. Differences in customs 
in the different countries, poor 
transportation facilities, two 
languages (Spanish and Portu- 
guese) make very wide circula- 
tions of newspapers and maga- 
zines impossible. 
speaking, the publications of 
each country do not go outside 
of it, and in some cases, as in 
Brazil, there is little or no cir 
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culation of a newspaper out- 
side of the city or state where 
it appears. 

Buenos Aires. publications 
circulate more widely through- 
out Argentina than do other South 


1 


\merican publications in their respec- 
tive countries. 

South America is primarily a news 
paper rather than a magazine field, and 
most of its best papers are morning 
rather than evening papers. Outside of 
the newspapers there are no widely circu- 
lating media except the illustrated week- 
lies. Their trade journals are not im 
portant, and our export trade papers 
printed in New York in Spanish and 
Portuguese, together with catalogs and 
other means that have been found suc- 


cessful, will be used to reinforce direct 
salesmanship among the trade. 

The best of the daily newspapers are 
very good, and some of them, particu- 
larly those of Buenos Aires, would rank 
as great newspapers. The individual cir- 
culations are not as large as ours. For 
example, Buenos Aires has about the 
same population as Philadelphia, and its 
largest daily has an average circulation 
of 165,000. 

However, there are more newspapers 
published than with us, and what is more 
important to advertisers, they are much 
more thoroughly read. Instead of buy- 
ing four papers, a man will buy one and 
read it from the first page to the last. 
The habit of skimming through a paper 
is not common there, and their leisurely 
habits are extended to their reading. 

Outside of the newspapers, the weekly 
reviews are widely read, particularly by 
women. They are rather cheaply gotten 
up, being printed usually on news stock 
and not on calendered paper, so that the 
fine effects seen in our magazines are 
not to be found in “revistas” or 
weekly reviews. They cost only from 
five to ten cents, and one of them has a 
circulation of over 100,000. 


these 


There are no audited circulations, and 
except for the leading publications, the 
publishers’ statements must be _ dis- 
counted on the ground of enthusiasm, or 
suspicion of his fellow publishers. My 
own estimates of their actual circulations 
will appear in my reports, and are based 
upon a careful checking and re- 
checking secured from a great many un- 
usual sources to which I had access. 


very 


American Advertiser Pays Higher Rate 


Local are usually 
much foreign rates. The 
South publisher’s experience 
with American advertisers has been that 
so many either do not pay their bills or 
pay them slowly, that he simply tacked 
on enough so that we would pay for the 
losses and delays. During my calls on 
hundreds of these publishers, I realized 
that their viewpoint could not be changed 
better arrangement for 
prompt payment could be effected. 

I therefore made arrangements 
all the important publishers 
American advertisers can secure local 
rates by paying their bills promptly 
through the local branches of American 
banks in South America. 


advertising rates 
than 


American 


lower 


unless some 
with 
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As regards other forms of advertising 
such as street cars, painted walls, bill- 
boards, etc., which are widely used in 
many of the large South American cities, 
in their present shape I doubt if they are 
readily usable by an American adver- 
tiser. In the principal Brazilian cities 
the street car advertising is controlled 
by an American and is consequently bet- 
ter handled than elsewhere. In Buenos 
\ires all forms of outdoor advertising 
are better developed than in other cities. 
However, all in all, the uncertain prices, 
the loosely organized methods of han- 
dling them, and, above all, the very bad 
display methods in vogue, render them 
of very much less eonsequence there than 
here, where they are properly handled. 

There is need for more activity on the 
part of American advertising agencies in 


South America. None of our agencies 
have more than the barest nominal rep- 
resentation there, and while they have 
done some good work and are well 
thought of by the publishers, they have 
not regarded the field as_ sufficiently 
promising or profitable to establish ca- 
pable local points of contact. However, 
the last two years have produced a tre- 
mendously greater interest in all foreign 
sales problems, and with it the manufac- 
turer is asking his advertising agency for 
specific marketing and merchandising in- 
formation about South America. As a 
result of this, the American advertising 
agent is setting about the task of secur- 
ing information that will eventually en- 
able him to render somewhat the same 
service abroad as at home. 


Need for Real Agency Service 


At present there are no advertising 
agencies anywhere in South America ex- 
cept in Buenos Aires, where their work 
is purely local in character. They have 
neither the training nor the ability to 
render the intensive and highly com- 
plex services required of a modern Amer- 
ican advertising agency. They have par- 
tially met the demands that have been 
made on them, but these demands were 
very simple ones. We have passed the 
point for employing advertising in a per- 
functory way in Latin America, and the 
advertising agency that will render a 
foreign service at all commensurate with 
his domestic service, will be a highly im- 
portant factor. He will be one of the 
indispensable links in the merchandising 
chain that will uncover the markets, de- 
termine the media, and devise the copy 
appeal to use. 

What kind of copy shall we use in 
reaching the Latin Americans? is a com- 
mon question. It seems to me that we 
have been floundering between two ex- 
tremes. On the one hand are the adver- 
tisers who attempt to transmit or trans- 
late their American copy literally by 
merely putting it into Spanish or Portu- 
guese. On the other hand are those who 
tell us that South Americans have no 
point in common with us and that, there- 
fore, an entirely new type of advertising 
must be devised for them, just as though 
they came from Mars and saw everything 
upside down. Personally, I don’t think 
the job is either as simple or as difficult 
as these two extremes make it out to be. 
A literal translation of American adver- 
tising into Spanish or Portuguese is 
nearly always ineffective and sometimes 
actually misleading, because it is impos- 
sible to render our idioms exactly into 
another language and make them under- 
the writer understood them. 
Even if idioms are not used to any great 
extent, an exact translation is unfortu- 
nate, because all the flavor of the orig- 
inal is lost and in translation it becomes 
weak and unnatural. Taking the other 
extremist—the one who thinks Latin 
Americans walk on their heads instead 
of their feet—the “bogey” he uses is the 
phrase “they are different.” He is right, 
they are different. But how different, 
and in what way? That’s what we want 
to know. 

Here are a few suggestions I would 
make with the idea that on them we can 
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adapt and modify our American copy ap- 
peals so as to be effective with Latin 
Americans. Their language is different, 
and whether we use Spanish or Portu- 
guese, it should, if possible, be written 
by one of their own people. By that I 
mean that a Brazilian should write for 
Brazilians, an Argentine for Argentines, 
a. Cuban for Cubans, and so on. He 
should be given as much latitude as the 
man who conceived the original idea in 
English, because his is the task of adapt- 
ing that idea into the language of his own 
people so as to have it reach them in the 
easiest and most effective way. He 
should have a sufficient knowledge of the 
English language, and of our habits of 
thought, to be able to grasp the basic 
idea that lies behind the advertising as 
it is originally presented in English, and 
then he should be left as free as possible 
to “put it over” with his own people. He 
knows the customs, the habits of thought, 
and the little every-day habits of his own 
people just as we know ours. He knows 
the little-big differences that climate pro- 
duces in people, and he knows these 
things automatically and without con- 
sciously thinking about them at all. If 
he is writing to an Argentine, he will 
know that neither languid senoritas nor 
moth-eaten bull fighters will make any 
personal appeal to them, while if he is 
writing to Peruvians he is aware that the 
toreador and the bull ring are still na- 
tional features. He will never under any 
circumstances encourage a campaign to 
sell overcoats along the coast of Brazil, 
nor breakfast foods in Peru, lawn mow- 
ers in Chile, or Palm Beach clothes in 
Suenos Aires in July, which is the mid- 
dle of the winter there. 


Dealers Need Educating 


We need to educate the dealer more, 
and supply him with helps which are not 
provided by European exporters. This 
is an American idea also, just as are 
practical demonstrations of merchandise, 
and showing a dealer how to conduct his 
store along more modern and profitable 
lines. The South American retailer won’t 
take to these things over night because 
his training and traditions are all against 
it, but if he can see that these things will 
bring him more business, the idea will 
win with him, provided it is presented 
persistently and tactfully. The South 
American importer and merchant, by the 
way, is seldom, if ever, a native South 
American, but nearly always a Spaniard, 


Italian, Englishman, German or other 
European. 
Regarding trademarks, register your 


trademark before you enter South Amer- 
ican markets, not afterwards, and have 
it registered in your own name and not 
in the name of your agent or representa- 
tive. Long continued use of a mark has 
nothing whatever to do with the owner- 
ship of it anywhere in South America. 
The man who registers it first, owns it, 
and can prevent you from using your 
own mark. In some Latin American 
countries it is not even necessary for 
the one registering it to ever make any 
use of it, and it is not an uncommon 
practice to make a business of registering 
foreign trademarks with the sole purpose 
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These figures from the Census of Manufacturers published by the U. S. 
Department of Census shows the development of nine different industries between 


the years 1869 and 1914. 


37 Companies in 
15 Companies in 


1869 
1914 


Volume in 1869— $2,819,000 
Volume in 1914—$14,275,000 


N 1869 there were 37 manufacturers of 
watches in the United States—in 1914 
there were 15. Yet these 15 were 

doing five times the business of the 37. 

In a growing country like the United 
States, expansion has not been a matter 
of choice. It has been compulsory. Not 
to expand has meant not to be able to 
compete. The small manufacturer is un- 
able to take advantage either of the econ- 
omies of large scale production or of 
large scale selling. 

A survey of other industries shows the 
same result—fewer and fewer companies 
dominating a constantly growing market. 

The problem of the future will be the 


ot 


problem of selling—selling all that you can 
produce. 

Many manufacturers will compete for 
the world’s markets. Which ones will 
survive and prosper? 

Are you fully prepared? 

The study which the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company has made of the problems 
of large scale selling, and its experience 
in co-operating with many of the largest* 
manufacturing organizations in_ the 
United States on this problem, should be 
of value to you in meeting the after-the- 
war conditions, 

Our nearest office will be glad to dis- 
cuss this problem with you. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago * Boston + Detroit + Cincinnati 


(+)An increase, but with 12 companies doing 87% of the business. 
*Of J. Walter Thompson clients, eighteen are the largest in their industries. 
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Why I Belong to a Sales Managers’ Club 


By A. B. Young 


General Sales Manager, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis 


The sales managers’ club has been subjected to a good deal of abuse and only scant praise. When 
you get down to cases the trouble is not with the club at all, but with the one who is doing the “beefing.” 
A club, a religion, a business and even life itself gives back what we put into it. What you get out of 
a sales managers’ club depends entirely on getting the right attitude toward the work and then entering 
into the spirit of it. If you expect to attend the meetings and sit there like a sponge sopping up the 
other man’s ideas, but giving none in return, you will be mistaken. 


\ number of years ago, when our club 
was organized, our first president, then 
at the head of the Norvel Shapleigh 
Hardware Company here, solicited me 
continuously to become a member. I 
went as a visitor to a few of their meet- 
functions, and was convinced 
that there was nothing in it for me. I 
reasoned how could I go in among a few 
hundred men, many of them our custom- 
ers, some our competitors, and openly 
explain our methods as a company, or 
my personal methods as head of a strong 
selling organization. It may be that this 
reasoning was based on my fifteen years’ 
practice as an attorney before I became 
sales manager sixteen years ago. Any- 
way, I could not be induced to join. One 
evening visiting them I heard a good 
speaker, the president of Brown-Biglow, 
St. Paul. He convinced me that there 
was benefit to be derived from meeting 
big fellows, even though the methods of 
some of the lines they represented were 
entirely foreign to one’s business. So I 
joined the forces and I think it is a good 
thing. I think, however, if our dues were 
about $10.00 per year, and if we were in- 
dependent of the big organization (the 
Chamber of Commerce) we would not 
live very long or amount to much. 


ings or 


Meeting Other Business Men Prevents 
Staleness 

Personally, although I only know of it 
through what your article discloses and 
some other articles I have read, I incline 
to the Philadelphia “Close Communion” 
sales managers’ organization. However, 
when all is said and done, any sort of a 
strong organization calling together big 
business men must result in good, even 
though it accomplishes nothing further 
than the exchange of ideas concerning 
general business methods. In dwelling 
on this, it is well to guard against my 
early conclusion concerning our own or- 
here, as | 
largely by the following: First when | 
visited them they were discussing win- 
dow trimming and shelf-display, and | 
thought, what is all that to me? The 
time a number of sales managers 
discussed methods of raising enthusiasm 
among salesmen. Some proposed base- 
ball nines on paper resulting, of course, 
in the poorest salesman being benched, 
etc. It all trivial to me as 
measured by our big business methods 
that I concluded it was something for the 
other fellow and I had better keep out. 

In this connection I may mention that 
even in our bureau discussions now and 


canization was. influenced 


next 


seemed so 


then I find representatives of quite large 
companies who are willing to spend per- 
haps a whole evening as to the best sys- 
tem in checking up the expenditures of 
salesmen, etc. Well, I do some thinking 
as I listen to the expenditure of time, 
etc., but when the curtain is rung down 
on the supposed waste of time, I invari- 
ably afterwards reason out that I really 
derived benefit from it, notwithstanding 
that I do little “calling down” on cigars 
and legitimate entertainment of custom- 
ers, leaving it largely to the salesman as 
to the form of joints to put into the pole 
that is to reach the persimmons, so to 
speak. 
How St. Louis Club Operates 


Therefore, to myself I summarize as 
follows: Just as the best book in one’s li- 
brary, when subjected to strict analysis 
only has a few chapters that fit perfectly 
into those niches in the mind erected by 
personal taste, just so we must accept 
these organizations of men, and in all 
candor, I must say that so far as our or- 
ganization is concerned, I extract more 
of the useful than I am able single 
handed to return to it. 

While our membership qualification is 
about the same as other clubs, namely, 
“Adult white male persons engaged as 
sales managers or executives above sales 
managers in industrial or commercial or- 
ganizations, engaged in manufacturing or 
jobbing merchandise,” the prime qualifi- 
cation is that they must first become 
members of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, the dues of which are $50.00 
per year. We collect no other dues from 
members and the Chamber of Commerce 
attends to the collection of the regular 
dues, extending to us a regular budget 
of $5,000 per year from which we pay our 
secretary and his stenographer. We main- 
tain an office in the Chamber of Com- 
merce free of rent, and our chairman, un- 
der the Chamber’s by-laws, sits on the 
Board of Directors of the Chamber 
proper. It should be mentioned that our 
Chamber of Commerce has over thirty- 
five hundred members and is said to be 
the strongest west of the Mississippi and 
is probably one of the most active local 
Chambers of Commerce in the United 
States. 


One Thing a Club Can Do 


While we organized on an independent 
basis, we soon concluded it was wise to 
accept the invitation of the Chamber and 
enter it in a body, notwithstanding it 
necessitated an increase of annual dues 
from $25.00 to $50.00. The mutual bene- 
fit accruing in this merger is shown in 
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the following: Last year we undertook 
getting up an exhaustive directory of the 
St. Louis Manufacturers and Merchan- 
disers. Its initial cost was ten thousand 
dollars. We had no money so we pro- 
posed to the Chamber’s Board of Direc- 


‘tors that we secure for the Chamber two 


hundred new members at $50.00 per year 
and thus reimburse them. This was ac- 
cepted and the members of our Bureau 
became salesmen for a few days and se- 
cured over two hundred and fifty new 
members, and thus got our $10,000. Our 
first issue of this directory was one hun- 
dred thousand. One free copy was sent 
each member of the Chamber, while 
many firms subscribed for many at 10 
cents per copy. It is intended that these 
are to be distributed among buyers 
throughout “St. Louis territory” through 
traveling representatives. The book is 
arranged with cross references and is 
pronounced the most complete and ex- 
haustive business directory of any city 
yet printed. It is very compact, being 
printed on fine rice paper, flexible cover, 
pocket edition form, 

We arrange through the season regular 
semi-monthly noon luncheons, which are 
served promptly, occupying rarely in ex- 
cess of thirty minutes. This gives us 
one hour for any special business and a 
talk by either one of our members, or an 
outside executive, on a topic in which we 
are all interested. After the talk, per- 
haps ten or fifteen minutes open discus- 
sion is permissible. 

Once each month, from October until 
about April, we arrange to have an eve- 
ning dinner with the best outside speak- 
ers we are able to pick up. 


Take Special Trade Excursions 


We usually carry out at least one trade 
excursion each year, making up a special 
train with a definite itinerary, taking us 
through prominent towns in two or three 
states, for instance, St. Louis to Okla- 
homa City on one road, and back around 
the circle. 

Recently our Bureau conceived the 
idea of forming a clearing house com- 
mittee composed of three members of 
the Executive Board of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Board, three from the Local Ad- 
vertising Club and three from the Local 
Salesmanship Club, total membership 
about forty-five hundred members. This 
Clearing House Committee works con- 
jointly to the extent of keeping each or- 
ganization advised of what the others 
are up to, that is, as regards any promi- 
nent local issue, or notice of any promf- 
nent speaker one of the three may be 
arranging for. 


He Picks It Out Because It’s Up- To-Date 


He knows a Badgerized loose-leaf 
catalog is always dependable. 


There is a feeling of satisfaction—of con- 
fidence—that comes to the buyer when he 
reaches for a Badgerized Catalog. | 


Badger Style B 
Post and Screw Binder 


Its reliability has been proved. Its con- 
venience for replacing or adding new sections and 
bulletins is unequalled. He knows that, although 
the binder has been in use for several years, the 
content is just as up-to-date as is the new-bound 
catalog he got from another house only the day before. 
The bound catalog may soon be rendered inaccurate by 
changes—but he reaches for your catalog because he knows 
that it is not a back number—that he himself helps keep it 

Badger Open-Back up-to-date by having sections and bulletins inserted from 
Loose-Leaf Catalog Binder time to time. 


Its dependability makes it valuable to the 
buyer—he uses it when he needs your products- 
and that creates sales for you. 


And the factor of increased sales interests you most. 


For twenty years we have been helping hundreds 
of the nation’s leading business houses make their 
catalogs more effective and productive of a greater 
volume of business. Probably our long and varied 
experience in catalog building will be of aid to 
you in solving your present cataloging problems. 


Badger Perfection 


Loose-Leaf Catalog Binder Send for Badger Catalog Section S. 
at we Wn 
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The Neck of the Sales Bottle 


By J. George Frederick 


This is another of the series of articles by Mr. Frederick which have been appearing in Sates Man- 
It takes up the problem of creating consumer demand, which has been 


AGEMENT during the past year. 
likened to the neck of the marketing bottle. 


You can load the dealer's shelves to the ceiling, and think 


your salesmen are doing wonders, but you can’t unload: them without consumer demand. You will 
enjoy Mr. Frederick’s article. He-is president of one of the oldest organizations specializing in the 
gathering of business information, and author of a forthcoming book, “Modern Sales Management.” 


In creating a demand for a product it 
has been found necessary to use the same 
subtle advanced and analytical tactics which 
great editors and politicians use in affecting 
the opinions of masses. They never hurry 
or bewilder the public by trying to secure 
a too-rapid march forward. Roosevelt, 
who was perhaps the greatest example of 
ability in leading masses in radical forward 
steps, said that it takes a long time to wake 
up the American public, but once they are 
awakened they go much further than you 
every dreamed of. This is just as true in 
creating a demand for an article which 
necessitates a change of habits—like linen 
collars, ready made suits, saftey razors and 
fountain pens. 

Roosevelt never lost patience with the 
public, but kept repeating his radical ideas 
over and over again, always inventing some 
new dramatic form of presentation, and 
keeping the public eye fixed intently on 
himself while presenting them. Former 
Editor Bok of ‘the Ladies Home Journal, 
found the same principle true in leading 
two million women forward. Years ago he 
started to lead women away from patent 
medicines and to instill modern ideas of 
child hygiene, etc. The first few efforts in- 
variably made no impression, but undis- 
couraged he kept up the crusades in new 
forms, until demand was created. 


A Formula for Creating Demand 


This is the formula, in principle, for all 
effort to create demand from the public 
for new goods. To create demand for 
staple goods, like sugar or flour, the pro- 
cess differs only in that you must create 
demand for a brand instead of for the 
article itself. No one need feel discouraged 
over any work of changing of habits of 
people or developing a demand which has 
a real innate appeal or value. It is simply 
understanding the slow process necessary 
to organize, finance and manage the cam- 
paign accordingly. 

The technique of creating demand is now 
a definite factor as has been proved through 
the experience of many firms. 

It is now well demonstrated that the 
public’s habits of mind can be changed. 
A buying state of mind is a great sales 
achievement if you anticipate it early, or 
if you can develop it without too great cost 
and effort. Many firms resort to “publicity” 
through press agents and lectures, etc., to 
develop this valuable but slow-moving con- 
dition. But it does not easily respond. 
It is a psychological condition and must 
be studied individually in relation to each 
particular case. The universal desire for 
bath tubs, for linen collars, for sanitation 
in the home, for tooth brushes and a thous- 
and other things have been brought about 
mainly by the determined work of business 
firms through sales and advertising methods. 


Some very striking examples are con- 
stantly occurring. For example, Switzer- 
land was long known as the summer play- 
ground. For six months of the year hotels, 
railroads and other tourists’ accommoda- 
tions were overtaxed, but during winter 
they were idle. 

Steam radiators and other comforts were 
installed and a systematic campaign was 
started, popularizing and advertising winter 
sports such as skating, toboganning, skiing, 
etc. As a result the tourist business in 
Switzerland became prosperous the year 
round. It became the fashion in England 
and France and Germany to winter in 
Switzerland. 

Another remarkable illustration is found 
in the safety razor situation. 


When Buying Habits Need Changing 


When you look at the portraits of men 
taken two decades ago, you will notice that 
most of them wore beards. Today most 
Americans are clean shaven and the beard 
has been decried as a carrier of germs. 
There is no doubt whatever that safety 
razor advertising has been largely respon- 
sible for this change. Razor makers were 
unprosperous until work on the public mind 
was systematically begun and _ brilliantly 
developed. 

Creative work of this kind is changing 
not only the buying habits, but also the liv- 
ing habits of people. There are now many 
advertisers at work to convert coffee drink- 
ers to non-caffeine beverages. 

Women’s clothes and fashion habits have 
been marvelously changed through shop 
window display and advertising. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the advertising of business 
houses has made over the habits of the 
whole country, so that the young man in 
a small town in Kansas wears the same 
up-to-date clothes as the New York youth, 
and at the same time. This is accom- 
plished by deftly working on the subcon- 
scious mind of the public by persistent and 
consistent effort. 

Sometimes it is possible to “hitch on” 
this sort of popularization to a public ten- 
dency or movement, such as the “Fire Pre- 
vention” movement, the “Safety First’ 
movement, the “Pure Food” movement, etc. 
This is because there are always various 
tendencies of change and reform already 
going on and it makes the work easier if 
they can be harnessed to sales work, and, 
of course, they are logically a part of pub- 
lic movements, and public policy is served 
thereby. 

When no such public tendency exists it 
can ofttimes actually be created. For ex- 
ample, a firm interested in public service 
corporations increases the consumption of 
electric current or gas in the cities where 
it has its plants, by creating a wave of civic 
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pride and patriotism, as a result of which 
the stores light up more brilliantly, at 
night, and electric signs are used more 
extensively by local merchants, also by the 
city authorities, by illuminating the civic 
buildings, by the Board of Trade, etc. 

In view of these facts, it is a very in- 
accurate and unsafe procedure to take the 
present habits of mind of the public as 
final. If there is profit in changing the 
public’s habits and state of mind, it is a 
question for sales and advertising experts 
to accomplish such a change. Any one 
retailer or manufacturer, finding himself 
up against a stagnant, fixed public habit 
needs only to do the necessary develop- 
ment work to have results come grad- 
ually. It is an actual fact that it took ten 
years of hard, uphill work to persuade bus- 
iness men to use telephones, typewriters, 
etc. Now it’s absurd to think of doing 
without them. 

If possible, it is highly desirable to 
create such a state of “public enthusiasm,” 
because each individual of the mass _ be- 
comes a radiating center of influence more 
or less in favor of the goods in question. 
This influence is all the more readily trans- 
mitted, because it is well known that the 
crowd, taking it as a whole, does not think. 
Therefore, a master hand in the matter is 
very profitable. 


Methods of Creating Demand 


Some of the best methods of creating 
such a public state of mind are the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) Educational advertising, on_ bill- 
boards, newspapers, magazines, street cars, 
etc. 

(b) Auxiliary advertising in the shape 
of buttons, banners, novelties of all kinds. 

(c) A slogan—one of the simplest and 
most effective methods, particularly if the 
slogan has merit, either through rhythm, 
or some other “catchy element” that gives 
it general currency in the public mind; for 
example, “See America first.” 

(d) Articles in newspapers, magazines, 
etc. 

(e) Lectures, demonstrations, show win- 
dow and store exhibits and “expositions.” 

(f) A backing of authority—well-known 
public men, or men of known standing in 
a particular field (neighborhood 
neighborhood sentiment). 

(g) Discussion before, or enlistment of 
organizations in a cause that has a bearing 
on the goods (for example, “Housewives’ 
Leagues” on food problems, “Boy Scouts” 
on walking shoes, etc.). 

In conclusion, it is the opinion of the 
best advertising experts that no habit or 
condition of the consumer is hopeless 
against the use of intelligent educational 
effort. It is agreed that a series of educa- 
tional efforts, all from different angles, will 
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The Contact Point Between Millions 
in Buying Power and Millions 
in Investment 


HE stability, as well as the progress, of your institution depends upon the intel- 
ligence of the retailer who sells your goods. 


He is your sales contact point with the buying power of millions. 


He is the final outlet for your product; the chief factor in your credit standing; 
he holds the deciding vote on your dividends. 

Your sales can grow no faster than his; your vast expenditure for National Adver- 
tising is wasted if he doesn’t comprehend. 

Is he as efficient as your sales force or your factory organization? If not, you are 
jeopardizing your best interests. 

The Bert L. White Dealer Education and Development Plan is within your reach. 
It stabilizes large investments — it assures institutional progress. 


> 


Send for a copy of ‘“The Barometers of Business. 


Bert L. White Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215-1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


gradually affect the sub-conscious mind of 
people and bring about the change, if such 
change is based on logic, natural evolu- 
tion or sound human nature. 

Just as men going to battle stirred up 
interest by cries- and slogans, so today 
slogans, catchwords, trademark names, etc., 
play a part in making it simple for the aver- 
mind to imbibe a new idea. These 
slogans and catchwords are of less value 
than a good name or a good selling phrase. 

Some marked have been won 
by firms who did not put any stress upon 


age 


successes 


their article, but who by indirect sugges- 
tion created a public state of mind that 
produced a need for their article. 


‘Yours of recent date with renewal 
statement received, and assure you that 
I am more than pleased with Sates MAN- 
AGEMENT and certainly want to continue 
with it.”—Edw. C. Hoffmann, Sales Man- 
ager, Copper Clad Malleable Range Co. 


‘The best of luck to your fine journal. 
it is a real pleasure and education for 
me to sit down to read the articles by 
sales leaders and your own notes are 
full of sound information and _ good 
sense.” —Rowland F. Jackson, Sales Mgr., 
Luke & Spencer, Ltd., England. 


How We Staged Our Sales Convention 
By H. L. Simpson 


General Sales Manager, United Drug Compariy, Boston 


Instead of holding our sales convention 
in Boston, we chartered a hotel on Buz- 
zard’s Bay and took the boys out where 
they had nothing else to do but have a good 
time and work. The idea of getting out of 
a big city and into the country made a great 
hit with the boys and sent them away from 
the sales convention not all tired out, but 
full of real pep. The men were already 
familiar with the various manufacturing 
plants, and the idea of a little physical ex- 
ercise like a ball game helped out wonder- 
fully and kept them from becoming stale. 

At the opening of the meeting I put it 
straight up to them as to what hour we 
should expect everybody to be in bed, and 
they voted it should be eleven o’clock ex- 
cept the last night when all work was over, 
and I want to tell you that every man lived 
up to this agreement religiously. In other 
words, it was my endeavor to let them say 
what time rather than to tell them what 
time. Every man was on time at all the 
meetings, and by having group meetings we 


ir. L. B. Thomas, 
Thema 
Flkorn, Ind. 


Dear Mr. Thomas: 


one BIG TIME, 


the sales of our products. 


new selling ideas, 
as I get back te Elkorn. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY SALESMEN’S HOTEL 


MONUMENT BEACH. MASS 


I am up here on Buzzard's Bay with 3,500 United Drug Company 
stockholders and the other boys on the sales force for a week 
attending our big annual conventicn. 
an entire hotel for the event, and we ere certainly having 


It is not all play, however, We are holding three business 
sessions every day at which we discuss new plans for increasing 
Some of the most successful men 

in our line are here, and I naturally am picking up many 


I will tell you about them just as soon 


Trusting that you are enjoying your usual good health, and 
getting a liberal share of the big businees which stockholders 
from all over the country report, I am 


September 25% 1919 


The company chartered 


CFDA 


( 


While the United Drug Company’s Convention was in progress the salesmen 
wrote their customers on especially prepared Convention Stationery 
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heard from many men who would have re- 
mained silent in one big meeting. 

I sent out a letter to the salesmen after 
the meeting was over asking them what 
they thought of the convention and what 
suggestions they had to offer when we had 
another one. To a man they were all in 
favor of holding group meetings, say 15 or 
20 together, rather than one big meeting. 
I also found that many felt we did not 
let the salesmen do enough talking, that 
another year they wanted to hear how the 
star salesman put over various sales, and 
that I am already planning to do. They 
said they did not want extemporaneous 
talks, but some that were well thought out. 
They also advocated more good selling 
plans for the retailer. 

You understand how we hold these group 
meetings. For instance, we divide the con- 
vention into four groups bringing the men 
from the Far West into one group, the men 
from the South into another, and so on, 
and then after each of these four groups 
had been addressed for about two hours, 
by each of our departmental managers, we 
came together at the close for one hour, in 
a big assembly room where matters were 
again thrashed out. 

It was also brought to my attention that 
there was considerable time lost by a few 
of the new men asking questions that all 
the older men knew, and that it would be 
well to hold a group meeting of the new 
men so they could take up these problems 
that interested them, and that did not in- 
terest the older representatives. 

We spent considerable time in selling the 
organization as a whole to the salesmen so 
that they could go, out and sell it to our 
customers, and that seemed to make a very 
favorable impression. 


Making the Most of an Or- 
ganization Trophy 


One sales contest idea, interesting not 
only for its effect in placing the salesmen 
on their mettle, but also worthy of note 
for its effect on the salesmen’s customers 
is the contest being staged by the Amer- 
ican Art Works of Coshocton, O., for the 
President’s Trophy, a silver loving cup. 
In staging the contests, the periods are 
limited to three months duration. Accord- 
ing to Reid Wilkin of the general sales 
department, the company aims to obtain 
an all round benefit out of the contest by 
placing the contest on a point basis and 
crediting salesmen with a stated number 
of points for consecutive daily sales, vol- 
ume and regular reports. 

Good will value in the event is turned 
to account at the end of each period when 
the company sends an announcement to 
selected prospects and customers in the 
prize winners’ territory. The letter shows 
a photograph of the salesman, of the prize 
trophy, and expresses appreciation for the 
business or encouragement which contrib- 
uted to the salesman’s success. That the 
plan works to advantage is illustrated by 
return letters from prospects and increased 
friendliness on the part of customers. 
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oud be ---dumfounded! 


—if your total yearly 
loss from slow, iIn- 
accurate 

<} records 

could con- 

front you. 


The Loss that isn’t tangible—as others are:— 


“Right there’s the trouble,” says your sales manager, pointing to his map 
of faulty distribution, or your shipping chief exposing traffic-tie-ups 


eset ee “now we can 
tangible, definite. 


UT in every business there’s a sly, insist- 
ent thief whose silent, unseen work eludes 
detection. His name is Waste. He is 

the sum of delays, the oversights, the errors, 
and the time-losses in your record-keeping. 
His inroads, sometimes trivial, sometimes 
vital, are made day after day. Their total, 
yearly, is enormous. You will realize the 
hugeness of the wastage only after you install 
Acme Visible Records. 

Then, when your record-keeping costs drop off 
(decline two-thirds in many cases)—when any 
fact of your business is instantly at your com- 
mand, no searching or delays,—when the mis- 
filing evil is completely done away with, 
making oversights and errors practically im- 
possible. you will realize, 
in part, the steady losses 
which your old record- 
keeping methods were 
inflicting. 
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You can SEE them, wrestle with them, master them. 
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Toronto, and Sydney 
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And you do. Such things are 


HAT has been the story of every Acme- 

equipped business. You can make it the 

story of YOUR business. Write, (use the 
coupon for convenience) and let us explain 
just how Acme Equipment does these things. 
Let us tell you how the simple over-hanging 
card arrangement places every name in sight, 
right before your eyes,—how both sides of all 
cards may be written on without removal 
from the frames,—how a missing card flashes 
a warning that prevents mis-filing—how flexi- 
ble the system 1s, permitting whole frames to 
be transferred from one stand to another, and 
above all_—how Acme Visible Records will 
pour new life into your record-keeping depart- 
ments the moment you install them. 
There is no branch of 
modern business that 
cannot benefit by Acme. 
Now, while you're think- 
ing of it, mail the coupon. 


To 


Chicago, III. 


4 
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stem Company 
J! 2 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Present Conditions 
Call for More and 
Better Field Work 


Out of nearly 1,000 concerns 
queried as to their ability to 
fill orders, over 200 or 20 per- 
cent report that they are over- 
sold. In all save those lines where production is un- 
limited, there is uncertainty how much longer orders 
can be accepted from salesmen. It is to be hoped that 
this condition will soon pass. Indications are that it 
will. - 

But we fear that before it has passed there will 
be a good many sales managers who will find their 
sales organization sadly depleted. The old sayimg that 
you can always tell a sea captain by the way his men 
behave ashore might be well turned to fit the present 
situation by saying that the real measure of executive 
sales ability today is the way an over-sold sales man- 
ager keeps his men in fighting trim. 

It was pointed out at the last meeting of the 
Chicago Sales Managers’ Association, and it is worthy 
of repetition here, that the answer to the present crisis 
is “field work’”—get out on the road and meet your 
men. ‘Talk to them about the situation. Tell them 
why their orders cannot be shipped. Outline some 
of the plans you have for the future. Give them 


suggestions that will enable them to direct their ener- 


gies into productive channels. You can’t do this 
sitting at your desk. 

One concern that is alive to the situation is the 
Barrett Company. It is the belief of this company 
that the road to more efficient sales management lies 
in more thorough field work. And this policy is bear- 
ing fruit. George Landis Wilson, one of this organiza- 
tion’s field men, tells of a certain salesman who had 
a terrible fit of the blues because several big orders 
had to be turned down for lack of production. The 
salesman was brooding over his “grievances.” So 
far as his value to the Barrett Company was concerned 
it was nil. A field man visited him about this time 
and they talked the situation over. The silver lining 
in the cloud was revealed. Together, the field man 
and the salesman called on some of the buyers with 
the result that several orders for specialties (which 
could be shipped) were secured, this business more 
than offsetting the loss of credit on the unshipped 
orders. It had never occurred to the salesman that 
this particular specialty could be so easily sold, so he 
had never tried. 


If you are among those who have nothing to sell 


but good will, you can well afford to give serious 
thought to the problem of improving the recess by 
putting back that fighting spirit into your salesmen 
and keeping it there. It costs money to build a sales 
force, as you know, and certainly you cannot afford 
to let it fall apart from inertia. 
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Getting the If someone were to ask us what 
Bigger Conception was the biggest accomplishment 
of Your Job of modern sales management we 

would be hard put for an answer. 
We might agree with those who hold that the working 
out of the quota system of fixing sales tasks was a 
notable accomplishment. We might likewise agree 
that Scott and Bruce have done much toward the 
placing of sales management on a scientific basis. But 
the biggest accomplishment to our minds is the con- 
ception of the bigger vision of sales management. 
And the first example of it that comes to our knowl- 
edge is the decision of several sales executives, repre- 
senting interested departments of the steel corpora- 
tion, that New York should be rebuilt of steel. And 
so today we have the Woolworth Building, the Singer 
Building and the Fifth Avenue Building, instead of the 
four and five story fire traps that housed business 
back in the days when Gates, Gary and Cory had yet 
to become famous. We need more of this bigger view 
of sales management—less fussing with salesmen’s 
expense accounts, less concern over the placing of a 
period in next month’s advertisement, more visions of 
the sky-scraper. 

* * x 

Take Time to Be 
Polite in Your 
Export Letters 


There is an old saying that if you 
look after the little things the big 
things will look after themselves. 
Like all such sayings it is only a 
half truth. But it is more than usually true so far as 
relations with foreign buyers are concerned. Dr. 
Samual T. Busey, in “Selling in Foreign Markets” 
just issued by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
tells about an American manufacturer who received 
a letter from a Cuban customer which ended up: “I 
wish you a very happy and prosperous New Year.” 
The manufacturer was one of the intensely business 
type. Anything that distracted from the main point 
of a letter was omitted. And applying this rule he 
replied briefly to the communication from Cuba, and 
ended the reply with a business-like “Yours Truly.” 
When the Cuban received the letter he was so indig- 


nant over the “affront” that he refused to have any 
further business relations with the American house. 

In dealing with foreign customers, especially 
Spanish Americans, we should not only be courteous, 
but we must emphasize courtesy in our letters. Every 
letter that goes to a far away customer should con- 
clude with some such statement as: “Is there anything 
we can do for you in the United States?” You will 
quite often find that these customers thousands of 
miles away will be very grateful for small favors. 
It may be the purchasing of a few scores of music 
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from the latest American comic opera, or some other 
personal matter far removed from business, but these 
little favors are good-will builders whose value is 
hard to estimate in dollars and cents. 

* *k x 
Sales Talk That 


Provokes has issued instructions to his 
Industrial Unrest 


A certain clothing manufacturer 


salesmen to point out to their 
trade that the average price of a 
suit of clothes is $48.50 and by 1920 the price will in- 
crease to at least $62.00. No doubt scare talk of this 
kind will sell a few extra suits of clothes to hesitating 
buyers, but we wonder if this manufacturer realizes 
that he is contributing very materially to the very 
industrial unrest of which he so bitterly complains? 
Scaring a customer into buying is on its face poor 
salesmanship. Long distance guessing is poor busi- 
ness. And it is certain that if salesmen are routed 
through the country preaching this gospel of sky 
high prices that it will in turn be passed on to the 
consumer thereby adding fuel to the flame. 


x ok Ox 
It Pays to Know All 


the Sales Managers 
in Town 


Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find an article by A. B. 
Young, general sales manager 
of the Bemis Bag Company, 
and chairman of the Sales Manager’s Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce setting forth some 
of the benefits he has derived from membership in a 
local association. There is still another reason, not 
touched upon in this article, which should not be 
overlooked. We refer to the tangible value of a 
wide acquaintanceship with sales managers, even 
though they are in widely different lines of business, 
and even though their problems are far removed from 
yours. A sales manager for a big store machinery 
concern in Ohio not only finds it valuable to have 
such an acquaintanceship as a source of information 
when he needs it, but is able to trace a great many 
actual orders to it. 
him all over the country seeking new salesmen. Last 
year he interviewed over 400 men. Not all of these 
men are qualified for his particular work. But among 
them are many proven producers in lines other than 
his, who any sales manager would be glad to secure. 
Knowing the problems and requirements of most of 
the sales managers in town he was quite often able 
to place these men in good positions, thereby doing 


For example, his work takes 


a good turn for both the sales manager and the sales- 
man. Naturally the grateful sales manager recipro- 
cated whenever an opportunity presented itself, and 
we are told that many an order which the concern 
has received for a coffee mill or a slicing machine has 


Sesame 


been traced down to a timely boost which a grateful 
salesman had given that company’s equipment in 
making his rounds among the retail trade. 
* * * 
Since our editorial in the 


March, 1919, issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT suggesting a 


Get Our Feet on 
the Ground Before 
Starting a National 


ee federation of existing local 
Organization 


sales manager’s clubs we have 
received several letters from club officials urging that 
a conference of club presidents be called. In our judg- 
ment it would be well before this step is taken to get 
a clear idea just what the objects of the organization 
are to be. 


It is one thing to stand up in meeting and, with 
great hurrah, shout for a national association, but do 
not forget that we have had national associations be- 
fore. They have not been successful. Why? Because 
the national association has to be financed by the local 
club, not only by dues, but there is also the expense 
of sending delegates to attend executive meetings, or 
conventions, or both. Just what can the national or- 
ganization give to the local club in return? The whole 
enterprise, in our judgment, hinges on a satisfactory 
answer to that question. This proposition of one 
fellow getting up and saying we should have a club 
and another saying we shouldn’t, won’t get us any- 
where. We are mostly agreed that we ought to have 
a national organization. The question 1s—how can it 
be made to give the local club value received? 

* 


When Armour’s Oats were 
Another Concern 
Finds “Direct” 
Selling Inadequate 


brought out some years ago 
there was a good deal of talk 
about the tendency to elimi- 
nate the jobber and sell direct. 
nouncement by the Armour Grain Company that here- 
after it will sell through the jobber, proving again, 
what has been proved so often before, that “eliminat- 
ing the jobber” is easier said than done. We do not 
know what motive lies behind this particular decision, 
but the fact that the action is not an isolated one indi- 
cates that it will be a long day before direct selling be- 


Now comes an an- 


comes general in spite of the very interesting “sta- 
tistics” just compiled by the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. 

At the hardware convention in Atlantic City this 
week it was shown that the auto accessory business is 
rapidly passing to the hardware jobber. The cream 
of the business today is in the small towns, and the 
jobber offers you a ready-made organization for tap- 
ping this territory. 


The Patent Infringement Swashbuckler 


By W aldon Fawcett 


Perhaps you are among the fortunate few who are-not called upon to meet the competitor who 
threatens all sorts of dire consequences to buyers of your products which they hold to be “infringe- 
ments” on some more or less imaginary patent. If so you are in luck, because just now these tactics 
are quite the fad—so much the fad in fact that the Federal Trade Commission is turning its guns that 
way. How the Commission proposes to correct this abuse is described in Mr. Fawcett’s report, based 
on interviews with various members of the Commission on behalf of SALES MANAGEMENT readers. 


The Federa! Trade Commission has 
taken unto itself the task of officially 
“calling bluffs” that the individual sales 
manager has sometimes hesitated to call. 
The Trade Commission investigators 
have found that there are several sepa- 
rate and distinct forms of competitive 
strategy that make unwarranted use of 
the menace of patent litigation—the lat- 
ter always awe-inspiring to the everyday 
business man who is not familiar with 
the technicalities of patent practice. 

Of the patent infringement pretenders 
that have come to the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission and other of- 
ficial agencies at Washington, foremost 
place must be given to the long-chance 
adventurers who really hold no patent 
equities whatever, but who purport to 
have, often to the discomfiture of rival 
sales interests that do not carefully in- 
vestigate. More difficult to cope with is 
the patent holder who claims everything 
in sight in his “art.” The other fellows 
in that manufacturing field may know 
that his broad and sweeping claims are 
unjustified and doubtless he knows it 
himself, but the question that is open is 
just what proportion of his extravagant 
contentions must be respected. A third 
form of patent-inspired effort that must 
be reckoned with is that wherein a 
pioneer producer of an article upon which 
the basic patent rights have expired seeks 
to prolong his preeminence in the field 
through the instrumentality of patents on 
improvements and supplementary fea- 
tures. Within consistent limits this is a 
perfectly legitimate method of utilizing 
patent prestige in marketing. The trou- 
ble is that sometimes over-enthusiastic 
salesmen go too far in their representa- 
tions as to just what is covered by the 
supplementary patents and do not ac- 
knowledge that the fundamental elements 
of the invention have been thrown into 
the public domain and can, in conse- 
quence, be manufactured by any person. 


Calling the Bluffer’s Bluff 


Perhaps the most amazing disclosure 
that has resulted from investigations by 
the Federal Trade Commission and other 
governmental agencies concerns the ex- 
tent to which the merry old American 
game of “bluff” has been employed in 
patent infringement maneuvers. It has 
been discovered that in a majority of 
doubtful cases it has not been so much 
a question of whether the threatener had 
or had not a foundation of patent rights 
as of whether or not the warning would 
be followed up by prosecutions as prom- 
ised. Not a few instances have come to 
light where a given interest had a patent 
or patents upon which a case in court 
might have been based, but where it was 


evident that the patent owner never had 
any serious intention of demanding a 
show-down. It was a case of bluffing 
and it was a foregone conclusion that 
there would be a collapse if the bluff was 
bofily called. Particularly has this been 
the situation where threat of patent in- 
fringement has been used as a club to 
enforce the observance of fixed resale 
prices, etc. 

The manner in which the changes are 
found to have been rung on the patent 
infringement theme goes to show that 
this is not, as many sales managers sup- 
pose, a contingency to be reckoned with 
only by marketing executives who han- 
dle patented products. In more than one 
instance in the cases that are of official 
record, over-zealous salesmen canvas- 
sing an unsophisticated retail trade, 
perhaps in more remote séctions: ot the 
country, have gotten away with the 
claim that patent rights covered an ar- 
ticle that was either unpatentable or 
upon which the patents had expired. In 
some instances credulous buyers who in- 
quired why the inscription “Patented” 
did not appear on allegedly protected 
merchandise, have been told that patent 
applications were pending and that the 
inscription would not appear until the 
formalities of acceptance had been com- 
pleted. 


Suits for Intimidation Only 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
announced that it will construe as fortns 
of unfair competition the institution of 
unwarranted suits against competitors 
or threats to sue for the purpose of in- 
timidation. Similarly the Trade body has 
manifested a willingness to look with dis- 
favor upon misrepresentations and false 
statements with respect to patent rights, 
no matter whether the statements apply 
to the seller’s own products or those of 
rivals. The Trade Commission has had 
called to its attention from various quar- 
ters an issue which has long been one of 
the moot questions of modern selling, 
ramely, the marketing of repair parts for 
unpatented articles such as_ stoves, 
ranges, agricultural implements, etc. In 
one of the early “conference rulings,” 
made soon after the Trade Commission 
came into existence, this body went on 
record as finding no fault with the mak- 
ing and selling of repair parts for un- 
patented articles by other than the orig- 
inal manufacturer. 

Perhaps the most significant action 
ever taken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on this score of infringement was 
that against the Gartside Iron Rust Soap 
Company of Philadelphia, which was 
called to atcount for alleged lack of good 
faith and for intent to stifle and suppress 
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competition when its salesmen _ repre- 
sented to customers that competitors 
were infringing a patent owned by the 
Gartside Company. However, the Trade 
Commission seemed to put the shoe on 
the other foot in the recent linoleum 
case, which has attracted wide attention 
in sales circles. The patent that origin- 
ally covered the invention of the floor 
covering, commonly known as _ Lino- 
leum, granted to Frederick Walton in 
England in 1863 and in the United States 
in 1869, has long since expired and con- 
sequently all comers are free to make 
and sell the article. However, in conse- 
quence of complaints from sellers of lino- 
leum made in accordance with the orig- 
inal formula, the Trade Commission 
recently ordered the Ringwalt Linoleum 
Works to cease the use of this trade term 
on an article not made at all in accord- 
ance with the expired patents. 

Incidentally it may be noted that there 
have been no more serious tangles in 
selling practice than some of those that 
have grown out of the general use, after 
the expiration of patents, of character- 
istic or distinctive names originally ap- 
plied exclusively to the articles made 
under patent. The outcome of controver- 
sies such as the historic one. between the 
Warren Featherbone Company and the 
American Featherbone Company go to 
show that where an original name has 
been applied to a patented article that 
name is thrown open to the use of all 
comers when the term of patent protec- 
tion has come to an end. 


No Right to Imitate Dress of Goods 


It is, however, important for the sales 
manager who handles an article that was 
in the long ago the subject of patent to 
bear always in mind that right to the use 
of the name of a patented article does 
not carry with it the right to reproduce 
or imitate the “dress of the goods,” so 
called. That detail of the ethics of mar- 
keting inside and outside the patent um- 
brella was brought out very clearly in 
the case of the Frank W. Whitcher Com- 
pany versus Sneierson, which was de- 
cided in Massachusetts a few years ago. 
It was there held that later comers in a 
field that was once sacred to a patent 
holder must distinguish their goods 
clearly from those of the original maker. 
A couple of years ago the Shredded 
Wheat Company won out in the Federal 
courts in its contention that the expira- 
tion of patents covering shredded wheat 
biscuit, the process of making it and its 
design, did not authorize a rival interest 
to place on sale goods of the same size, 
shape, color, and identifying name. 

Sales managers who seek means to re- 
sent the heckling of competing forces 
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A Service of Reports on Individuals— 


Nationwide and Specialized— 
That Prevents Costly Mistakes 


When you want a confidential report covering the responsibility and reputation of any 
person, fill out and mail one of our Inquiry Tickets to us. Full report will reach you just 
as soon as the movement of mail will permit. Our national organization affords direct 
contact with any point in the United States or Canada. 


Business Houses use the Personal Report for information to deter- 
mine the reputation and responsibility of persons with whom they intend 


doing business. Credit men use them on special propositions. 


Employers find the Employment Report gives information obtainable 
in no other way, on the health, habits, reputation, finances, business ability, 


past record, etc., of prospective employees. 


Membership Committees of Clubs, Lodges and Associations tise 
the Membership Report to get the social, business and moral records of 
those applying for admission to the Club or Lodge. 


Insurance Companies use the Inspection Report to determine the 
health, habits, reputation and finances for underwriting applicants for life, 


health, burglary, accident, automobile and liability insurance. 


Finance and Sales Corporations use the Auto Finance Report to 
check up the possession and condition of cars in dealers’ hands, sold under 
finance contract. Also to check the notes at the dealers’ bank when cars 


have been disposed of. 


Mortgage Loan and Investment Bankers use the Mortgage 
Loan Report to determine the character, business ability and pay records 


of persons applying for secured loans. 


Write us for further information about the reports which are of special value to you. 


RETAIL CreDIT Company 


INCORPORATED 


Home Office: Atlanta, Georgia 


Branches: Albany, Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Hartford, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Richmond, San Francisco, Toronto, Canada. 


that cry “wolf” to the tune of patent in- 
fringement may find much to interest 
them in the official record of the clash 
over the use of “closed crotch” as a sell- 
ing point which ensued some years since 
between the Atlas Underwear Company 
and the Cooper Underwear Company. 
The defendant, owner of a patent for a 
union suit embodying the “closed crotch” 
feature, took the ground that the patent 
was so broad as to cover all garments of 
that style and proceeded to make the 
most of that contention in its sales cam- 
paign. There was talk of suits for in- 
fringement and dealers were advised not 
to handle goods that might involve them 
in such suits. But litigation was not 
forthcoming, as per the warnings of the 
alarmists of the sales force, and the 
courts, in due course, disapproved of this 
bluffing as “unfair and tortious.” Inci- 
dentally, the Federal judges frowned 
upon the liberties taken by salesmen who 
in this campaign attempted to give the 
claims in pending patent applications all 
the force and effect of patents actually 
allowed and issued. The whole case 
was, in short, a vindication of the policy 
of the sales manager who has the cour- 
age to call what he regards as a patent 
“bluff” and to defy threatened suit for 
infringement when such suit is not war 
ranted. 


“IT want to take this opportunity of 
telling you how much I appreciate SALEs 
MANAGEMENT Magazine. I find many ar- 
ticles in it of vital interest to the sales 
manager, and the articles contain many 
good suggestions for the sales depart- 
ment.”—C, K. Swartzbaugh, Sales Man- 
ager, Toledo Cooker Company. 


Little to Fear From Japan- 
ese Competition in India 


By Sir Stanley Reed 
Editor, “The Times of India” 

The material effect of the war has been a 
notable stimulus to commerce and industry in 
India. The general financial position of India 
is extremely strong. Even after India’s $500,- 
000,000 contribution to the cost of the war, the 
revenue from productive expenditure exceeded 
the total interest charges by 33 per cent. 
Fears are often expressed that in the 

endeavor to cater for the “cheap” mar- 
ket in India, British and American trad- 
ers must necessarily find themselves un- 
able to compete with Japan. 

This idea is, on the face of it, not at 
all unreasonable. The Japanese possess 
advantages in this particular field which 
it would be difficult to parallel. 

But, unless my judgment is gravely at 
fault, Japan has already had her great 
opportunity in the Indian market, and 
has failed to turn it to full account. 

When with the outbreak of war im- 
ports into India from the enemy coun- 
tries entirely ceased and those from 
Great Britain were reduced to a mini- 
mum, Japan obtained such a footing in 
the market as she had never enjoyed be- 
fore. 

The position of Japan is, therefore, 
strong and will continue to be strong. 
She has the advantage of proximity to 
the market, cheap labor, and is accus- 


tomed to manufacture for a market com- 
parable, in many respects, economically 
to the Indian market. She has profited 
enormously by the war, and the whole 
resources of the state are behind the 
manufacturer, the merchant and the ship- 
owner. But neither Japanese goods nor 
Japanese trading methods are popular, 
and there is not very much in the situa- 
tion seriously to perturb the British pro- 
ducer, if he will adapt himself to the 
changing conditions in India. Especially 
if British brains, experience and capital 
are associated with Indian enterprise in 
the production, in India itself, of manu- 
factured articles in large demand which 
cannot be economically made in the 
United Kingdom. 

A number of American manufacturers 
have’ been working in the market in an 
intelligent and systematic manner; and 
they are securing excellent results, for 
their goods give satisfaction in that they 
justify the claims made for them. 

I have been impressed by the efforts 
made by the representatives of several 
important American manufacturers to 
ascertain the exact requirements of the 
Indian market and to meet them, to un- 
derstand its peculiarities and to treat 
them sympathetically. 

Those who go to work in this way will 
assuredly meet their reward, in the pres- 
ent and still more in the future. 

British manufacturers and traders — 
with some notable exceptions, of course 
are too slow to apprehend and appre- 
ciate a point of view differing from their 
own, and even when they learn that any 
given market is -asking for a class or 
variety of articles other than that they 
usually supply seem singularly reluctant 
to satisfy demands which, apparently, 
they deem unreasonable. 

There are, I am very glad to see, signs 
in a good many quarters that they are 
beginning to perceive the advisability of 
adopting a more complaisant attitude in 
this matter. They certainly must do so 
if they are not to see a great deal of 
Indian trade fall into other hands. 

India stands in need today—and will 
need more and more through countless 
tomorrows—of, almost every conceivable 
kind of engineering, agricultural, indus- 
trial, commercial and domestic equip- 
ment. No other market in the world 
presents anything approaching its poten- 
tial capacity to absorb the output of 
overseas manufacturers. 

For reasons which need not be de- 
tailed British manufacturers and traders 
have, and will continue to have, certain 
initial advantages in the Indian market; 
but in the long run the bulk of the busi- 
ness to be done will go to those who will 
take the trouble to find out precisely 
what India wants and will then set them- 
selves to provide it for her. 


“We could not file your letter without 
telling you, in addition to our renewal, 
that we appreciate SALES MANAGEMENT 
and consider it one of the best periodicals 
to which we subscribe. Each issue has 
splendid ideas that any live up-to-date 
concern is interested in, and we look for- 
ward each month to receiving our copy.” 
—The Excelsior Shoe Company. 
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News of the Road | 


Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT who visit 
New York occasionally will be interested 
to know that L. M. Boomer, who has 
achieved such success managing the McAlI- 
pin, Waldorf Astoria and Claridge in 
New York, as well as the Bellevue Strat- 
ford of Philadelphia, has taken over the 
Wallick Hotel, which he proposes to re- 
model and use as an annex to the Claridge. 


es 2 4% 

Ernest J. Stevens, president and general 
manager of the Hotel La Salle of Chicago, 
recently celebrated the return of Major 
Earl L. Thornton after two years’ active 
service in France. Major Thornton, known 
to many sales executives who select the 
La Salle as their headquarters while in 
Chicago, was an aid attached to the staff 
of General Pershing. While in France, he 
had complete charge of the General’s pri- 
vate train. 

What appears to be one of the most 
spectacular moves in hotel promotion since 
the days when the Hotels Statlers Com- 
pany began introducing startling innova- 
tions in hotel service is the recently an- 
nounced plans of John McE. Bowman, 
president of the Commodore Biltmore prop- 
erties to invade the middle west and Pa- 
cific coast with a string of metropolitan 
hostelries. One of the first additions to the 
six big Bowman hotels in New York, five 
of which center around Pershing Square, 
is the erection of a 1,000-room 24-story 
hotel facing Grand Circus Park in Detroit. 
Need of additional hotel accommodations 
in the automobile city recently prompted 
directors of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
to investigate the practicability of mooring 
one of the Great Lake’s large passenger 
steamers to a local dock as a hotel boat. 
Another move on the part of the Bowman 
interests which will have the attention of 
buyers of hotel accommodations is the 
proposed Biltmore Country Club at Rye, 
N. Y., which it is said will be one of the 
finest in the country and where guests may 
enjoy the use of two well-kept 18-hole golf 
courses. The country club, it is also said, 
will be open to the use of guests at other 
Bowman hotels. 


* ok * 


Another Miller hotel has been opened 
in Des Moines—the Hotel Savery III. The 
Miller Hotel Company recently opened the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. The Savery III 
is an eleven story structure, with 350 rooms. 

* * * 


There is talk about converting the Pont- 
chartrain Hotel (Detroit) into an office 
building. It was recently purchased by one 
of the Detroit banks. : 


* * * 


Sales managers who have been unable 
to secure accommodations at the Morrison 
when visiting Chicago, will be glad to 
know that Harry Moir is planning to in- 
crease the room capacity from 1,000 to 
3,500 rooms. A recent deal gives the hotel 
company the entire Madison street front- 
age. 
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How The Farm Journal 
Reinforces Your Sales Effort 


Your salesmen know the value of dealer good-will 
and customer-confidence. 


For you and your salesmen, The Farm Journal 
will introduce your products to both dealer and consumer. 
Your goods will sell more easily, in an ever-growing volume 
and with less selling expense. 


Keeping the faith for over forty years with the 
greatest ‘farm family’’ in America, The Farm Journal today 
leads the field in circulation and influence everywhere. 


Add The Farm Journal to your sales staff—it will 


prove itself the “‘big brother’? of every salesman you have 
on the road. 


The 


“Ten Paper Over 1,050,000 a Month 
o Farm By’ 

CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Building Washington Square 15 East 40th Street, 
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| Trade-Mark and Good- Will 
i Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade marks, label 


infringements, etc. 


If possible, they will be 


Address: 


answered in forthcoming issue. 


Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Written Consent Should Be Secured 
From Model for Trade Character. 


Columbus, Ohio.—We have in contemplation 
an effort to secure all possible protection for a 
trade design embodying a trade-mark character 
or trade figure in the person of a trained nurse. 
Is it necessary or desirable for us to secure 
formal written authorization from the young 
woman who posed for this picture?—O. R, 


On general principles the cautious ad- 
vertiser secures written consent for all 
publication purposes from every model 
who poses for any of his pictorial sub- 
jects. If it is contemplated to apply for 
trade-mark registration there is, however, 
additional incentive to have permission 
perpetuated in black and white. Among 
business men there is an impression that 
it is only when some prominent person- 
age is to be drafted for trade-mark serv- 
ice—when, for example, some ambitious 
brander dreams of putting over a “Per- 
shing” cigar—that the officials of the 
Patent Office demand that there be filed 
the written consent of the individual thus 
honored. In reality, though, the rule may 
apply to any living personage, and if a 
trade mascot is a counterfeit presentment 
of a living individual (rather than an 
almost purely fanciful figure drawn by a 
free-hand artist from the inspiration of 
a professional model) it is best to be 
prepared to file a blanket authorization 
signed by the person who posed. The 
P. B. Gates Company, Beloit, Wis., is 
now being sued for $5,000 by a Miss 
Myrtle Rogler, a model, who posed for 
them. Miss Rogler contends that some 
of the captions on the pictures are sug- 
gestive and improper and have damaged 
her reputation. Some of the poses were 
in bathing suits, while others showed 
considerable hosiery. 


Unintentional Use of Trade Mark 


Portland, Maine.—The writer has coined an 
euphonious name for a line of food products 
but recently came across the advertisement of 
a large beverage manufacturer in which the 
identical name is used. Would you advise the 
continuation of the plan to use the name orig- 
inally selected or should the name be dropped 
entirely and a new one created?—C. C. C. 


Assuredly there is nothing more exas- 
perating than to find, on the eve of a 
selling campaign, that some other fellow 
has hit upon the trade name that the 
campaigner had supposed was his very 
own. «However, this unconscious and 
unintentional duplication has occurred 
many times. In a case such as outlined 
by our Portland correspondent we would 
unhesitatingly advise abandonment of 
the name originally selected and choice 
of a new name. If the products to be 


marketed were radically dissimilar in 
character our advice would be to stick 
to the original plan, but soft drinks and 
package food products being of the same 
general class of commodities and sold in 


many instances in the same stores, it is 
almost inevitable that confusion would 
result from the use of the same name 
by two houses in the trade. Ultimate 
consumers would be prone to suppose 
that the food products were put out by 
the beverage manufacturer, or vice versa, 
and in the end the “doubling” of trade 
names would probably prove costly to 
all concerned. There is another peril in 
coming “too close” to another’s trade 
name «hat it is easy to surmise might 
loom large in this case. Under present 
business conditions there is marked ten- 
dency on the part of most producers of 
food products to recruit “families” of 
products under a common trade name. 
It can be foreseen that if either our cor- 
respondent or the beverage manufacturer 
who has adopted the coveted trade name 
were to expand his line there would 
almost certainly be a clash of interest 
even if there were no conflict of confu- 
sion at the outset. 


Trade-Mark Protection for Slogans 


Denver, Colo.—We desire to imprint on our 
packages a newly-evolved sales slogan to rein- 
force the registered trade-mark which we have 
long used but have been told by a business asso- 
ciate that he does not believe that, under such 
circumstances, we would be permitted to register 
the slogan at Washington or that, if registration 
were granted, we would be allowed to use both 
marks on the same container. Is he correct?—S. 
K. & 

Your informant is wrong on both 
counts. You can register a slogan as 
a trade-mark provided it conforms to 
trade-mark requirements and has a trade- 
mark use. Incident to the present-day 
stampede to sloganize, dozens of business 
houses have been granted trade-mark 
registration for sales mottos. Those 
who have been unsuccessful and who 
have spread the impression that slogans 
cannot be registered have almost invari- 
ably failed for one of two reasons. First, 
the slogan may not conform to the hard 
and fast requirements of all trade-marks; 
that is to say, it may be descriptive or 
geographical or deceptive and conse- 
quently taboo. Second, the slogan may 
have merely an advertising use and not 
a trade-mark use; a slogan must appear 
“on the goods” to attain trade-mark stat- 
ure. Given a slogan that, by character 
and use, conforms to trade-mark stand- 
ards, there is absolutely nothing in the 
suspicion that Uncle Sam will say nay 
to the use of a trade-mark and a regis- 
tered slogan on the same article or its 
wrapper. There have been a number of 
official decisions and rulings to the effect 
that two or more trade-marks may be 
used simultaneously to identity a given 
article of commerce. 
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Names for Distinctive Mail Forms. 

Chicago.—Would it be practicable for us to se- 
cure Federal grant of monopoly in the use of an 
interpretative name applied to a distinctive mail 
form such as a unique envelope or wrapper? As 
we understand it the names of house organ may 
be trade-marked and we have wondered whether 
we might not similarly protect original vehicles 
for mailing.—M. C. Corp. 

A ruling just handed down by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Patents adverse to the 
International Mailing Tube & Wrapper 
Company will perhaps answer your ques- 
tion. The firm in question sought to 
register the name “Interlox” as a desig- 
nation to be applied to envelopes for 
packaging goods, mailing bags, boxes, 
etc., etc., but the Patent Commissioner 
upon appeal held that the descriptive ele- 
ment in this word was so strong that it 
could not be admitted. Since any name 
for a distinctive mailing form would lose 
much of its value if it did not convey a 
distinct idea of the functions or advan- 
tages of the innovation it may be seen 
that the Commissioner’s ruling tends to 
curtail expectations in this quarter. 


Effect in China of Significant Decision in 
Japan 

San Francisco.—Can you approximate the effect 
upon American sales effort in China of the de- 
cision recently rendered by the Supreme Court 
of Japan in the trade-mark case of the Miller 
Lock Company of Philadelphia which has lately 
occasioned so much comment in the _ business 
press? We are more interested in trade-mark 
protection in China than in Japan and are anxious 
to know whether this sustainment of U. S. trade- 
mark rights in the highest court in Japan will 
render it more easy than in the past to safeguard 
our good-will in China.—E. E. 

All specialists on international trade- 
mark practice are agreed that the relief 
just granted to the Miller Lock Company 
from a form of trade-mark piracy from 
which many U. S. firms have long suf- 
fered, establishes a precedent that will 
be of the utmost value in China as well 
as in Japan. That the influence of a 
check upon native infringements in Japan 
should be communicated with undimin- 
ished force to the business domain of 
China is due to the peculiar situation that 
exists in the Orient resulting in a rela- 
tionship between the two Far Eastern 
countries that is little understood in 
American business circles. China, having 
no adequate trade-mark laws of her own, 
alien traders in China operate under the 
trade-mark laws of their respective coun- 
tries. Consequently if an American trade- 
mark be not registered in Japan any 
Japanese subject has been free to imitate 
it not only at home but likewise in China, 
to which latter country he stretched the 
Japanese status. The Crown Lock Com- 
pany of Tokyo, which has for years been 
manufacturing imitations of Miller pad- 
locks and stamping them with a mark 
deceptively similar to the mark of the 
Philadelphia firm, had made a strong 
drive with its goods in China and conse- 
quently the action of the Supreme Court 
of Japan in affording broad protection 
to an originator of a trade-mark, even 
though infringement does not involve 
counterfeiting to the last detail, cannot 
fail to exert a powerful influence in 
checking that rising tide of Oriental imi- 
tations for which the Japanese have been 
mainly responsible and which has within 
the past few years commenced to invade 
the pet markets of American sales inter- 
ests, namely Canada and Latin America. 
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Direct Branding Not Imperative 

Bridgeport, Conn.—I notice that an association 
of walnut growers m California has expended con- 
siderable sums for machinery that will enable the 
impressing of its trade-mark direcf upon the shell 
of each nut, and wish to inquire whether, for the 
sake of good will protection, it is essential or 
important that there be such ———s of indi- 
vidual units. Our firm has heretofore made 
a practice of marking only the containers that 
enclose our product. We might be able to make 
direct application of our mark to the product 
but the cost would deter us unless there be strong 
reasons for adopting that policy.—R. E. L. 

While, other things being equal, it is 
always preferable to ideritify any product 
in a manner that will carry the “com- 
mercial signature” through to the ulti- 
mate consumer, even though packages be 
broken, there is no compulsion in the 
matter. All regulations governing trade- 
mark practice allow for the affixing of 
the mark either to the goods or to the 
wrapper or container which serves as a 
receptacle. It is assumed that the Cali- 
fornia sales interest has been spurred to 
its notable achievement in_ intimate 
branding by the opportunity afforded for 
effective advertising and for insuring that 
repeat orders shall become the reward 
of the purveyor who inspired satisfac- 
tion. Few sales executives, however, 
have so pressing a problem, because 
there are few commodities which in so 
small a proportion of cases as with nuts 
reach ultimate consumers in the original 
package. If the cost be not too great, 
though, it is always wise to seek an 
enduring trade-mark that will “stay put” 
and travel as far as possible with the 
product whose credential it is. 


When a Part of the Trade-mark Is Used 
by Another 

Erie, Pa.—We are using as a trade-mark a key- 
stone with the letter L in it, and we are informed 
by a local attorney that this cannot be copyrighted 
because another firm is using the keystone with a 
pair of scales in it, which they have had copy- 
righted. The attorney claims we cannot use the 
keystone in any form, but we claim that the key- 
stone with the letter L does not conflict with the 
keystone with a pair of scales. Kindly let us know 
who is right.—J. B. H. 

Presuming that you are using the key- 
stone symbol on the same class of goods 
as the other party, and that his use of the 
symbol antedates yours, the chances are 
that your attorney is right, although, in a 
case such as this, only an official ruling at 
the Patent Office (where there can be taken 
into consideration all the influences pro and 
con) will really determine the point. How- 
ever, we would call attention to a decision 
rendered in the year 1906, by the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth 
Circuit, in the case of Buzby vs. Davis, in 
which it was held that “the symbol of the 
keystone of an arch is susceptible of ex- 
clusive appropriation as a trade-mark and 
its use by another upon similar products 
after such adoption and registration by the 
owner is an infringement of his monopoly 
and remediable in equity.” Possibly our 
correspondent has supposed that he could 
pin his faith to the L and obtain a certifi- 
cate at the Patent Office by means of a 
“disclaimer” of the keystone, but it is some- 
what doubtful if this waiver of claim to the 
keystone would satisfy, in view of the deci- 
sions in cases such as Carmel Wine Co. vs. 
California Winery, and Fishbeck Soap Co. 
vs. Kleeno Mfg. Co., to the effect that a 
trader “has no right to incorporate the 
mark of another as an essential feature of 
his mark.” 


The Modern Way of Selling 


DAY the salesman who has to talk his man into buying 

is having a pretty hard time of it. Selling has been placed 

on a more modern and efficient basis through the application 
of moving pictures to sales work. The salesman who carries 


The DeVry Portable 


Motion Picture 
Projector 


rarely fails to get an audience 
He is invited into the buyer's office. 
puts his case on a table or chair, 
connects his DeVry to the electric 
lamp socket and presses a button. 
During the next five or ten minutes 
the salesman does little talking— 
the less the better. 


~ 


000c 


The prospective buyer sells 
himself, because the film illustrates 
_ the advantages and strong features 
of the product unmistakably, com- 
prehensively, convincingly. 


When the last picture is shown 
the buyer feels he knows more about 
the product than a salesman could 
tell him in half a day's time. And 
in reality he does. 


The Eye is More Receptive 
Than the Ear 


That’s the modern way of sell- 
ing—the method employed alike 
by some of the largest and some of 
the smallest manufacturers in the 
country. 


The DeVry is the first portable 
motion picture projector of pro- 
fessional quality. It throws a clean- 
cut, sharp, flickerless picture at a 
distance of from 2 to 80 feet from 
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the screen. Size of picture up to 
12x10 feet, depending on how far 
it is projected. 


Weighs Less Than a 
Sample Case 


| 

} The DeVry weighs only 20 
pounds and is more convenient to 
carry than a traveling bag. It requires no setting up and is ready to operate 
almost instantly. Moreover, it is so simple and trouble-proof that anybody can 
operate it without difficulty after a few moments’ instruction. 


The DeVry runs standard reels and film and 
accommodates up to 1,000 feet of film. Its all-steel construction 
insures durability and long life to the projector. It is built for 
years of service and covered by a bona-fide registered guarantee. 


Descriptive Catalog 


Write for a complete descriptive catalog, fully 
P explaining its application to your needs. 


The DeVry Corporation 


1210 Marianna Street Chicago, Illinois 


Too Much Half-Baked Salesmanship 


By A. E. Wehmeyer 


Sales Manager, Hanley & Kinsella Coffee Co., St. Louis. 


It has been estimated that there are 
only five out of every hundred salesmen 
who can be called professional sales- 
men. I firmly believe that the reason 
for this is that the energy necessary to 
induce a salesman to study is dependent 
upon his own ambition, which in 95 per 
cent of cases is lacking. 

A doctor, for instance, is compelled 
to study in order to pass an examina- 
tion before a further grade will be given 
him. A doctor who does not pass his 
examination cannot become a doctor— 
but—anyone who can find someone who 
is willing to pay his expenses can call 
himself a salesman. 

But the professional salesman—the 
man who has studied and still studies in 


his profession—does not recognize the 
95 per cent above mentioned, but finds 
their competition merely a stimulant. 

A doctor is possibly born with the 
ambition to be a doctor—but unless he 
studies and acquires the necessary 
knowledge he never will become a doc- 
tor. The same is true of salesmen. You 
may have been born with the inclination 
to be a salesman, but unless you study 
to acquire the knowledge necessary you 
will never become a professional sales- 
man. 

A man born with an ambition to be a 
doctor can possibly learn to cure a cold 
or bandage a finger, but he can never do 
the worth-while things that the man 
who studies can do. 


and 
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Credit Manual 


Opens salesman’s eyes to importance 
of credits as a factor in sales. How to 
size up a credit risk; getting the right 
references; how to analyze financial 
statement; keeping tab on customers; 
legal phases of credit; something about 
trade acceptances; credit suggestions 
to pass on to customers and other 
equally concrete data. Will help any 
salesman increase his net profit show- 
ing. 100 pages. 


$7.50 a dozen 


The Dartnell 


223 West Jackson Blivd., 


Let Us Send You These Two 


Manuals on Approval 


We have received hundreds 
of letters from sales managers 


business assuring us that these 
standard manuals fill a long- 


said that he had been intending 
to write a manual on corre- 
spondence for his salesmen for 
| the past seven years, but never 


him the trouble, and he bought 
AN a supply at a fraction of what it 
Wid would cost him to have a spe- 
r cial manual of his own printed. 

The outstanding feature about the manuals is that they are down- 
to-earth. The points are put over, not by generalizing, but by quoting 
actual experience of some salesman. 


ing. They are appreciated and read by salesmen. They will do more 
to develop salesmen, at less outlay of time or money, than anything we 


Price $1.00 each on approval 


salesmen in all lines of 


wart. One sales manager 


time. Our manual saved 


The manuals are really interest- 


Correspondence Manual 


Promotes closer co-operation between 
salesmen and office. Tells how to write 
concise informative reports to the 
office; how to write a business getting 
letter to a customer; suggestions for 
advance letters; how to turn letters of 
complaint to advantage; with a chapter 
on general sales letters. Valuable list 
of words abused in salesmen's letters 
to office. A book that will solve the 
report problem for you. 


$50.00 a hundred 


Corporation 
CHICAGO 
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You can possibly sell merchandise 
without the education gained through 
study and observation, but you could be 
ten times as successful and sell your 
merchandise to a greater advantage to 
your house and yourself, if you had 
given over your time to a thorough 
study of sales problems. 

We are in an age where intensive sell- 
ing is a necessity—where the profes- 
sional salesman is the only salesman de- 
sirable—where ‘the man who does not 
follow instructions will have to go—but 
it is also a time when the opportunities 
are much greater than they ever were 
before for the salesman of ability who 
can do things, who can follow instruc- 
tions to the letter, and who does not 
need repeated letters from the house to 
keep him in line and on a given path. 


“We take great pleasure in handing 
you our check for renewal to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. We consider the magazine a 
great benefit to us, and hope you will 
keep up the good work.”—W. A. Almy, 
Sales Manager, Good Roads Machinery 
Company. 


Not Interested In Other 
Men’s Pet Theories 


“Since you have been running just a 
year now and as I| have seen every single 
copy of SALES MANAGEMENT, it may not 
be amiss for me to tell you what I think 
of your publication. 

“Of all the business journals which 
reach my desk, I must say that I find 
yours the most interesting. I am tired 
of reading other people’s pet theories; 
what I like to have are facts—not idle 
dreams, but tried and proven experi- 
ences of other sales managers. 

“Sales management — intelligent han- 
dling of men—is a very important link 
in conducting a modern business and to 
those of us who guide the sales policy, a 
journal of your caliber is most interest- 
ing and brings with it a real sales mes- 
sage—an occasicnal idea with a cash value. 

“Perhaps you will be surprised at re- 
ceiving a letter of this kind from me, par- 
ticularly when you realize that our iron 
and steel products are only marketed 
abroad—yet it is a fact that the same 
methods used here for selling canned 
meats are very often applicable to erect- 
ing a bridge across the Yangtze river in 
China. Back of every commodity there 
is a sales thought and it is just these 
ideas which make your magazine of 
genuine interest to me. 

“Indeed I wouldn’t miss an issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT for anything.”—H. 
Lad Landau, Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales, Victor E. Karminski & Co., Inc. 


“Your SALES MANAGEMENT, as well as 
the Special Bulletin, seem to get better 
with every issue.”—George E. Malone, 
Sales Manager, Dayton Spice Mills Co. 


I consider SALES MANAGEMENT the 
most helpful magazine published today 
for sales executives.”—O. S. Goodrich, 
Vice-President, Goodrich Drug Co. 
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Why Life is Sweeiesi_ in 


Baliimore 


The mother who used to say “Jimmy run 
down to the store and get me 15 cents’ 
worth of molasses,’ now has a daughter who 
says “James, run down to Smith’s and 
get Mother a bottle of Jones’ syrup.” 


T’S a far cry from the day when the corner grocery used to have big barrels of 

molasses with a fleet of various sized measures handy—a layer of sawdust to catch 
the drip and a few flies doing picket duty—to the modern grocery with its neatly ar- 
ranged bottles and cans of trade-marked syrups and molasses. 


( Business in molasses and syrups, like everything else 
that has felt the magic touch of advertising, has 
mounted by leaps and bounds with a consequent ad- 
vantage to the consumer represented by package goods 
and a means of identifying quality. 


@ Unless you had canvassed the situation you would 
doubtless be surprised to find that there are twenty 
brands of packaged table syrups and molasses on sale 
in Baltimore today. Of the dealers interviewed during 
The NEWS investigation of these commodities, re- 
cently completed, 83% reported their sales were all pack- 
aged goods. Thirteen per cent reported “mostly” pack- 
aged goods while only 2% were found who still did a 
larger bulk business. 


C Names of all the brands, names of manufacturers, 
number of stores in which found, percentage of dis- 
tribution, best sellers, seasons, individual reports of nine 
wholesale grocery houses, six down-town retail grocers 


and ninety-four neighborhood grocers, together with 
general information on the Baltimore market, make up 
as interesting a report of 43 pages (letter size) as has 
ever been issued on this particular commodity in any 
city. 


@ And that isn’t all. The attitude of the grocer, the 
matter of profits’ chain store competition, co-operation 
with advertising, good will and other points are cov 
ered frankly, and regardless of whether the informa- 
tion “listens” good or bad—the idea being to present 
the facts as we found them and to pass them on for 
whatever constructive purpose they may serve. 


(In the interests of a closer co-operation between 
manufacturer and retailer The NEWS is prepared to 
place a copy of this report in the hands of manufac- 
turers, advertising agents and distributors who are in- 
terested in the Baltimore market, with the understand- 
ing, of course, that a request in no sense obligates you 
or commits you. 


Manufacturers, Advertising Agents and Distributors can 
without obligation take advantage of the detailed in- 
formation contained in this report by addressing 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


‘‘Goes Home and Stays Home’’ 


Dan A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
Tribune Bldg. 
New York 


J. E. Lutz 
f { ) Western Representative 
First National Bank Bldg 


Chicago, Ill. 


Advertising Manager 


How Del Monte Planned Their 
Salesman’s Reference Book 


Some concerns spend thousands of dollars to educate the salesmen on: 
their payroll, but never give a thought to THEIR salesmen charged with the 
equally important task of selling the product to the ultimate consumer. You 
might just as well try to run a twin-six engine with a two-cylinder carbureter 
as to expect salesmen to increase sales to a customer whose stock room is 
loaded up with your goods, Here is how one concern is teaching the jobber’s 
salesman how to SELL their products and open the way for increased sales. 


One of the most effective pieces of this 
year’s crop of sales literature is the Sales- 
man’s Reference Book of the California 
Packing Company, packers of Del Monte 
fruits and vegetables. In general appear- 
ance the book is not much different from 
many other salesman’s manuals which 
have been issued for the jobber and deal- 
er’s salesman. But a study of the method 
of presenting the data to the salesman 
shows rare understanding of the prob- 
lem in hand. It is well printed, pro- 
fusely illustrated with a liberal use of 
color, and above all, it is simple. Nine 
out of ten manuals written for grocery 
salesmen in either the jobbing or the 
retail field lose force because they go 
over the salesmen’s heads. The Del 
Monte manual does not. 

The manual opens with an interesting 
account of the origin and development 


SALESMEN’S 
| REFERENCE BOOK 
| 


DEL MONTE Brand 
CANNED FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
| DRIED FRUITS, RAISINS and 
| OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 


For ambitious and wide-awake || 
salesmen, who wish to improve 1} 
1} their knowledge of Canned Fruits | 
1] and Vegetables, and who believe 
| in the homely philosophy of 
Walt Mason:— 


“Oh, knowledge is the stuff 
that wins; the man without it 
soon begins to get his trade 
in kinks. No matter where a 
fellow goes, he’s valued for the 
things he knows, not for the 
things he thinks."’ 


California Packing Corporation 
Promotion Department 


| San Francisco 
| 


| 
|| 
\| | 
| March, 1919 | 

| 
| 


story then leads into the advances made, 
since that first canning party, and pic- 
tures the scientific methods of today by 
way of contrast. 

While it may seem that the history of 
canning is of no interest to a salesman 
selling a product in competition with 
other canned goods, the management be- 
lieves that such knowledge impresses 
upon a salesman the fundamental princi- 
ples involved, and that the space is well 
used. It is contended that comparatively 
few salesmen, especially in the jobbing 
field, have more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of the principles that lie back of the 
products they are selling, and even in the 
more advanced fields the lack of knowl- 
edge of raw material and manufacturing 
processes is amazing. 

Leaving the fundamentals of the in- 
dustry, the manual passes along quickly 


with many beautiful names that hark 
back to the days when the Spanish padres 
reared their quaint old missions in many 
of its beautiful valleys. Of these none 
is so typical of the love these gentle folk 
bore for their adopted home as ‘Del 
Monte,’ meaning ‘of the mountain.” A 
more appropriate name could not have 
been selected than Del Monte—signifi- 
cant of the fruits and vegetables which 
now grow so abundantly in these fertile 
mountain valleys.” 

The Del Monte advertising is pre- 
sented to the salesmen as a profit-pro- 
ducing device for the dealer and the 
salesman. It makes possible quick turn- 
overs, and the larger profits which go 
with quick turns. So that the salesman 
will grasp what the advertising is in- 
tended to accomplish, colored pages are 
shown, reproducing exactly some of the 
best Del Monte advertisements. 

The various products are classified by 
groups, and each fruit, for example, is 
handled separately. 

Throughout the whole book statements 
of a comparative nature have been care- 
fully avoided. This is an important point 
to bear in mind when planning any kind 
of dealer or jobber literature. If you 
are anxious for the good will of the dis- 
tributor himself, any such statement that 
your products are better than any others, 
or even too much stress on the superior- 


SALESMEN'S REFERENCE BOOK 33 


THE AUTOMATIC GRADER 
This grader is equipped with a screen perforated with various 
sized apertures, ranging from the smallest at the top to the largest at 
the bottom. The fruit is forced along through agitation of the entire 
screen, and each piece falls through its respective sized aperture 


SALESMEN’S KEFERENCE BOOK 19 
Duration of California Canning Season 
Shown by Varieties 
SOLID BLACK INDICATES HEAVY PERIOD OF PACKING 
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When possible use pictures and charts instead of type in sales manuals 


of the canning industry. The salesman 
is told that during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the French govern- 
ment, engaged in its great military activ- 
ities of that time, offered a bounty of 
12,000 franks to whoever would discover 
a method for the better preservation of 
foods. Among the many capable men 
attracted by the offer was Francois Ap- 
pert, a scientist who began experiment- 
ing in 1795, but it was not until 1804 that 
he attained his first success, which con- 
sisted of heating the product and then 
hermetically sealing the container. Thus 


he discovered the art of canning. The 


to the company itself. A map is shown on 
which the various canneries, dried fruit 
packing establishments, etc., indicated, 
and the salesman is told that those who 
are familiar with the fruit and vegetable 
growing sections of California will fully 
appreciate the strategic packing condi- 
tions of this company. By using the 
map this fact, which has an important 
bearing on price, is emphasized. 

In discussing the company’s products 
emphasis is placed on the value of the 
trademark to the salesman. ‘California, 
so rich in romance and tradition,” the 
manual states, “is particularly favored 
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ity of your product is apt to produce the 
wrong reaction. It is better to make the 
book generally educational so that it has 
the ear marks of a piece of literature in- 
tended to make better salesmen rather 
than something designed to encourage 
salesmen to concentrate on your product 
to the exclusion of competitive goods 
which the jobber may have a special in- 
terest in pushing. A paper concern re- 
cently issued a very elaborate jobber’s 
salesman manual which defeated its own 
purpose because it depreciated any other 
competitive brand of paper. The aver- 
age jobber or dealer will gladly send out 
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“Hoyt, You’re a Piker” 


The startling response handed to me by a Connecticut 
manufacturer after I had told him about 


our Advertising Agency 


N a train riding between New 

York and Cleveland, I was talk- 

ing with the head of a rather 
large Connecticut manufacturing con- 
cern. For a number of years I had 
known this man slightly. We had a 
bowing acquaintance. So, in the smoker 
that evening, we exchanged greetings 
and conversed for the first time. This 
man I knew to be active in many sides 
of his business. I knew that he was the 
power in his firm on finance. I knew he 
had always been active in production. 
And for the past few years, so I had 
been told, he had taken quite a part 
in the sales and advertising. It was 
current gossip that he was responsible 
for bringing his company out of the 
ranks of old fashioned, conservative, 
iwenty-year old advertising and selling 
methods, and for the upheaval in both 
their sales and advertising policies. 

We discussed the usual general topics 
—bvsiness, finance, labor and _ politics. 
At a pause in the talk, he said to me: 

“Hoyt—just what is your line of busi- 
ness? I think I know that it is adver- 
tising, but I dor’t know any more. I 
know that you are president of a corpo- 
ration which sells or makes advertising.” 

Said I: “If you are asking that ques- 
tion because you really want to know, 
I will tell you. If you care to know 
about our firm’s methods of helping to 
market goods, Id like to tell you. Other- 
wise, I do not want to bore you and spoil 
a nice evening’s pleasure with a long 
“shop” talk. When we part this eve- 
ning, I do not want you to say to your- 
self, “That man Hoyt talked nothing but 
“shop” and about himself all evening’. 
I will answer your question in either way 
you wish—that is, I'll tell you in less than 
ten words what I do, or Ill try to in- 
terest you by a long story about my sort 
of work in advertising.” 

He pushed the electri: button, called 
ine porter, ordered some cigars, picked 
out a large high grade cigar for each 
of us, lighted his and turning towards 
me with a smile, said, “Mr. Hoyt, you 
have the center of the stage and the 
entire evening before you. Proceed.” 


And so I told him the whole story. I 
took him to the days ten years back, 
when I started this business, with no 
capital and no business. I explained to 
him how Hoyt’s Service, Inc., had been 
obliged to secure its present size, by 
laying one brick on the other and by 
building one floor at a time. 


Hoyts Service, 


By Charles W. Hoyt. 


Slowly I developed for him the con- 
ception of the idea and the methods 
which had brought success to us. I 
told him of the firms who were our 
customers and particularly of those who 
had been for a number of years back. 


I am sure both he and I consider that 
the evening was well spent. I know this 
because of the developments in our busi- 
ness relations. Both he and I feel that 
a happy Providence so arranged matters 
that we took the same train-to Cleveland 
that night. We have become friends and 
close business associates. 

Some months afterward, he was in our 
New York office. He walked about, and 
saw our sixty or more employees at work. 
I told him about our well equipped of- 
fices in Boston and explained the growth 
that we had experienced there in five 
years. I showed him the business coming 
from the middle west through our Cleve- 
land office. On a graphic chart, I traced 
our growth, showing that we had doubled 
our business the last year, that year be- 
ing the tenth year of our existence. I 
showed him the line of sales for this year, 
already headed for a handsome increase 
over the last increase. 

At luncheon, I had the opportunity 
to introduce him to a half dozen of my 
able associates, men who had been con- 
nected with me while we grew—such big, 
earnest, advertising men as Ralph Talley, 
Chester Pike, George Maurer, Gail 
Murphy, Bill Duncan and Al Rice. I 
showed him.our new department devoted 
to.the development of foreign advertis- 
ing, as indication of future possibilities. 

Finally he and I were alone and I 
was rather looking for some sort of a 
compliment. I am proud of our show- 
ing, and am inclined, I know, to be a bit 
complacent over it all. 

And he looked me in the eye and said: 
“Hoyt, you’re a Piker—a minor league 
baseball player—a railroad operating on 
a narrow gauge”—and a whole lot more 
of such things. When he stopped, I 
asked him why he was placing me under 
these different classifications. 

“Remember,” said I, “the history of 
our early days, which I have told you. 
Remember that ten years ago, we were 
not in existence. Today, well, you can 
decide for yourself how we compare 
today with others in the same business.” 

Said he, “Well, T'll tell you why you 
are a piker. I admit you are doing a 
big business compared with what you 
once did and compared to all other ad- 
vertising agents, except possibly the first 
ten. And considering the age of some 


of the other firms, yours is certainly a 
healthy growth. Put, what has such 
comparison to do wi'h your case. If 
don’t care what other people have dene. 
I don’t care how much your firm has 
done. The thing that I see is what can 
be done. You have a something to offer 
which makes your services tremendously 
valuable to hundreds of firms who have 
good advertiseable products. I do not 
care how much other advertising agents 
do or how many years they’ have been 
building up their business. Let me tell 
you this: ‘If you will find a way to 
tell to those who have advertiseable 
goods, to tell the story of your sort of 
service and if you will tell it in the 
clear, convincing, indisputable way that 
you told it to me on the train going to 
Cleveland, then you can and will be the 
largest advertising agency in this coun- 
try. Until you reach that point I in- 
sist, because you have such a wonderfu! 
service to offer, that you are a piker.” 
He smiled, offered his hand and ieft m- 
So far this reads like one of tho 


mail order advertisements that we ure 
to advertise and sell Woolson’s Econom 
Expense Book .or Frank E. Davis's 
Lobster and Mackerel, but the resem- 


blance is incidental and not intentional. 
The statement of my friend was good 
for me. It was handing to me some of 
the sort of tonic that I hand out to those 
manufacturers on our own list of cus- 
tomers who are prone to become satisfied 
and to think they have arrived at the 
port called “Success.’ 


He was right. THlovt’s Service, Inc. 
in ten vears has built a foundation whic 
can carry a tremendous structure. Be- 


cause we have planned correctly and 
built our organiza*ion properly, we are 
ready for an infinitely bigger business, 
and my task is to tell the story of wha! 
we have to offer. If you have goods 
which are or can be identified by trade 
mark, if you have anvthing to sell which 
can be identified, whether it’s service, 
ideas or merchandise, then Hoyt’s Ser- 
vice, Inc., can be of help to you. 

How? 

In later advertisements, I propose to 
tell more in detail of the sort of service 
which we offer. But in the meantime 
we welcome the opportunity to tell and 
show you personally, what an advertising 
agency like this has for you. No ob- 
ligation. No follow up. No solicitation. 

“Placing the Advertiser on the Wit- 
ness Stand” is an interesting booklet that 
tells what twenty of our customers think 
of “Planned Advertising” and Hoyt’s 
Service. Free to any executive. 


NC. 


PLANNED ADVERTISING 


80 Boylston St.,cor. Tremont 
Boston, Mass. 


116 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Leader - News Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NEWS-BULLETIN FOR SALESMEN 


Subject: 


Wea? ORR SALESMAN LEARNED AT PLATTSBURG No. 


Tt has been estiaated that in the neighborhood of 20% of the successful 
candidates for officer's commissions have been men with.selling experience. 
Sslesmen, the arog exaviners say, rank bigh in physical and mental quali- 
fications. They understand human natare, But there ie one point on which 
they are weak -- the third qualification under section IV of the rating card, 


Weekly Stories of Sales 
Accomplishment that will 
Spur your Salesmen on 


We scour the country for actual stories of how 
successful salesmen in all lines of business are 
making themselves more valuable to themselves 
and to their house. These news-stories are pre- 
pared in bulletin form, with the moral sharply 
drawn, and furnished to subscribers in quantities 
for remailing to salesmen. These weekly mes- 
sages of help are welcomed by the salesmen of 
hundreds of concerns in nearly every line of 
business. 


A Few Typical Bulletin Subjects 


“When Experience Ceases to Be an Asset” 

“What Exposing Yourself to Orders Will Do” 
“Using the Warm Weather to Help You Sell” 
“When the Buyer is of the Hard-Shelled Variety” 
“Succeeding Where You Are With What You Have” 
“How One Salesman Increased His Sales 500%” 
“When the Buyer Thinks He Isn’t Interested” 
“Cutting Down the Cost Per Call” 

“Making Every Part of Your Territory Pay” 
“Thinking Two Laps Ahead of the Other Fellow” 
“Can a Salesman Sell Goods on Saturday?” 


“Doing the Thing That Can’t Be Done” 


Remember these are not generalized “pep” talks. Each 
bulletin is based on actual experience, and gives names 
and places. They cannot be purchased separately, but 
are sold only in connection with the Dartnell Monthly 
Sales Service, which ranges in price from $5.00 a month 
up, according to the size of your sales force. Besides 
these weekly bulletins, four other features comprise 
the service. 


Special Demonstration Offer 


In order to familiarize readers of SALES MANAGEMENT with 
the character of these bulletins, we will send, postpaid, the twelve 
bulletins listed above, put up in a loose-leaf binder, complete for 
$2.00. If you find them unsuited to your needs you may return 
them for credit. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


223 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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by charting their 
rpose the necessary 
idea. Thus under 

g" "Zeatuess” "Voice" 
arth: "Character". 


(2) Freedom from 
General Helpfulness 
at many salesmen 
rvice for a man who 
e@ in life, it is, 


the second officer's 
@ physique, quick 
ime of joining the 
ing stendpoiat, bat 
nager had to almost 
uggestions. He wae 


e hie sales sanag- 
If I don't succeed 
1 spent for I have 
hat the next time 
our ideas of things 


ther salesmen are 
tloer reserve camps 
retara, They will 
‘ehip -- rogard for 
sanication. 


) are weak on points 
»eoa. When reports 
are wanted -- not 
we good of the or- 
We must unter- 
wganization is no 
same teste apply. 


A Few Typical 
Users of our 
Monthly Service 


Swift & Company 
National Lead Company 
Chalmers Motor Company 
National Cash Reg. Co. 
Multigraph Company 
Palmolive Company 
Baker-Vawter Company 
International Harvester 
Alex. Hamilton Institute 
Walkover Shoe Company 
Berkey & Gay 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Procter & Gamble 
Western Electric 

Wilson & Company 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
Mennen Chemical Co. 
Todd Protectograph Co. 
Stanley Works 

Corona Typewriter Co. 
Postum Cereal Company 
Geo. B. Carpenter 
Remington Arms Co. 
American Chicle Co. 
Paige Detroit Company 
Chicago Tribune 

The Farm Journal 
Street Railways Adv. Co. 
Johns-Manville Co. 

The Beaver Board Co. 
National Casket Company 
National Biscuit Co. 
Bird & Sons 

Clawson & Wilson 
Francis Leggett & Co. 
Phoenix Mutual Life 

U. S. Rubber Company 
Pratt & Lambert 

Butler Brothers 

and nearly 1,000 other 
large and small concerns 
selling through salesmen. 


literature that talks the line, but he quite 
properly resents a manufacturer “muss- 
ing up” the instructions which he is send- 
ing his salesmen from week to week re- 
garding the pushing of certain brands 
which he wants moved off the shelves. 

Another valuable lesson learned from 
the Del Monte manual is the wisdom of 
using plenty of pictures. It is said that 
a good picture is worth a million words. 
Salesmen are especially prone to influ- 
ence by picture. As a class they are 
not given to plowing through page after 
page of solid type. Therefore it is best 
to illustrate all the essential selling 
points either by means of charts and 
maps, or by photographic views. In the 
Del Monte manual the salesman is liter- 
ally taken to the packing plants of the 
company and shown by photographs just 
exactly what takes place between the 
picking and the shipping of the product. 
In fact, the book is so arranged that even 
if a salesman does not read a word of 
the text that he still gets a valuable and 
permanent selling impression through 
pictures. 

3ig words, complicated sentences and 
technical terms, which go to impair the 
usefulness of some salesmen’s manuals, 
are missing from the Del Monte book. 
It is written so that even the salesman of 
limited education can easily grasp the in- 
tent and meaning. Where especial clear- 
ness is needed concrete illustrations are 
employed. And last, but not least, the 
back portion of the book carries a ref- 
erence index so that a salesman can 
quickly get just the facts he needs with- 
out having to fumble through the pages 
of the book. 


Selling in South America 


(Continued from page 48) 

of “holding up” the owner later on. 
Even if you have no representation, and 
think you never will have, if you send 
any goods there through commission 
houses, register your mark just the same. 
The day may come when you will need 
it and when it may cost you $50,000 to 
buy it back, instead of the $50 it may cost 
you today. 

Just a word about the attitude of South 
America toward us, and I’m through. 
All in all, it is one of distinct friendliness 
toward us, and in certain countries, 
notably Brazil and Uruguay, the feeling 
of friendliness toward us is particularly 
marked. There is no suspicion of us as 
the great Colossus of the north ready to 
take advantage of them and gobble them 
up when opportunity offers. Generally 
speaking, their people are not any better 
acquainted with us and our country than 
we are with them. However, the last five 
years has seen increased travel between 
the two continents,.and the better ac- 
quaintance that travel provokes will have 
its results in better trade relations and 
better understanding between the two 
peoples. Our entrance into the war was 
something that brought us to their no- 
tice as something more than a geograph- 
ical spot, and the second event of signifi- 
cance was the coming into the South 
American field of the Associated Press 
and the United Press. 
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Scientific Selling 
and Advertising 


By Arthur Dunn 


Author of ‘‘Labor Unrest, Its Cause and Cure’’ 


of Arthur Dunn & Co., New York City, Business Counsellor, Lawyer. 
Formerly :—Vice-Pres. United Cereal Mills, Ltd., Pres. Fruited Cereal 
Co., Directer Peoples Bank of Scranton, Director Anthracite Trust 
Co., Director New River Banking & Trust Co., Pres. Fidelity 
Mortgage & Securities Co., Vice-Pres.-Treas. Cranberry 
Fuel Co., Director New River Company, Director Black 
Diamond Silk Co., Director New River Fuel Co., 
Chairman Citizens Committee of Fifty of 
Scranton, Pa., etc., etc. 


Dear Mr. Busy Executive: 


Money could not buy these letters, mostly from men I 
have never met. I am deeply grateful for them. “The 
American Machinist” states that numerous engineering tests 
prove that most salesmen are less than 20% efficient. No 
intelligent man can read such letters without believing $2.50 
invested in my book will immediately increase anyone’s sales’ 
efficiency. An improved sales and advertising method often 
earns thousands of doliars. 


This book will be of value to you for several reasons. 


First:—There is not a word of theory in it. I began as a 
young lawyer “selling” evidence to juries. I have sold play- 
grounds for children, municipal reform, water, electric light, 
bank deposits, groceries, general merchandise, food special- 
ties, stocks, bonds, real estate and my own services. I have 
educated and drilled thousands of salesmen, clerks, canvassers 
and demonstrators. I have always used the same identical 
system as described in my book, and it always get results. 


Second:—It costs from $100 to $200 to hire and fire a 
salesman. My book will absolutely reduce this cost. 


Third:—It will assist you in working out sales and adver- 
tising campaigns, and if they are not pulling, it will help you 
locate the reason. 


Fourth:—This book is short, concise, condensed—It is 
not the usual long drawn out affair telling how the other 
fellow did it. It really teaches you, your sales and advertis- 
ing force how to do it better. 


I am not guessing about this: I KNOW it. If you don’t 
agree with me I don’t want your money. Therefore I prefer 
to send the book on approval and have provided a coupon for 
your convenience. After reading it, like many others, you 
will want copies for every member of your sales and adver- 
tising organization. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Athi ee 


P. S. The book has a couple of chapters on the funda- 
mental principles of Business Economics which EVERYONE 
just now should understand very clearly, to counteract the 
false teachings of Bolshevism. 


| The REPEAT is the Acid Test 


Below are included but a few of the many largest adver- 
tising agencies and industries who after reading one copy 
have purchased anywhere from 5 to 112 copies. 


POSTER ADVERTISING COMPANY (12 books) 


We cannot imagine any concern employing salesmen, whose 
executives have had the privilege of reading and studying 
your book, “Scientific Selling and Advertising,” not im- 
mediately installing it as a text book for every salesman in 
the institution from the President down. That’s the way we 
feel about it, and we are ordering a supply for our salesmen 
from your publisher today. 


| 
} 
We congratulate you as the Author of this great book and 
| we thank you for it. 


Yours very truly, 
A. M. Briggs, Vice-Pres. 


DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY (112 books) 


“* * * Your book should arouse interest in the minds of many salesmen 
that will insure study combined with work. This method cannot but insure 
the maximum of self-improvement and development of a man’s earning 


ha, * ° = 


(Signed) T. J. Reynolds, (Vice-President). 


D’ARCY ADVERTISING COMPANY (President) 


* * 


If you could be with the prospect, or before an audience of sales- 
men to give them the inside of your years of work and help them in 
five minutes to follow what these pages will reveal, then this would 


literally be their Bible. * * 
(Signed) W. C. D’ARCY. 


U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY (24 books) 


After using two copies ordered 22 more. 


WM. H. RANKIN COMPANY (10 books) 


Your book should be read by every salesman and every advertising man. 
“* * * T shall be more than glad to recommend your book to the sales 


organizations of the various companies for which we handle the advertising. 
* * * ” 


AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION (5 books) 


* * I wish you would send me 4 copies by return mail as I wish to hand 
these to the Sales Managers of our four plants in the hope that they too 
may desire to pass these books on to their salesmen. * * 


LORD & THOMAS 


* * It reveals a great deal which one must either learn from others or 


learn from costly experience. Very few men who have learned so much 
in such tedious ways would be willing to reveal it. 
(Signed) Claude C. Hopkins, (Vice-President) 


IVAN B. NORDHEM COMPANY (20 books) , 


“Please send us twenty copies of your book on Scientific Sell- yf ; 
ing and Advertising. I want each member of our organiza- A 
tion to own a copy.” 7 
(Signed) Ivan B. Nordhem, President. Z Arthur 
7 Dunn 
MENNEN COMPANY (10 books) SF ms 
Send 2 copies** Later**Send 8 copies** P Times Building 
Fa New York 
7 Tel. 5368 Bryant 
WILLIAM R. COMPTON 4 
COMPANY (8 books) Send me copy of ‘‘Scientific 
7 . 4 Selling and Advertising.’”” With- 
I have ordered these six @ in one week I will return the book 
a P ya or send you $2.75 
additional copies and have 
instructed each one of Pd site 
our men to carry one Fa i ee Cok 
with them while 7 Address 
they are on the ¢ Ce orcereducascawegest Te ae 
4 ” 
road. 4 (What is of such value to others will be of value to you. 


Your “Passport” 
To the Inner Office 


and character of the house you 

represent? Does it bespeak abil- 
ity for you and quality for your 
product? Does it “smack” of con- 
fidence—a mission worth while? 


WIGGINS Peerless 
Patent Book Form Cards 


- 
s are used by representatives 
and officials of many of Amer- 
> w ica’: large business institutions. 
“™ ¢ They have gained audiences 
<< with captains of industry. They 
have ushered men into the biggest 
deals in “‘big business.”’ 
They are furnished in book form. 
Each card is interleaved with tissue. 
When detached, each card pos- 
esses a clean-cut, sharp-edged, 
listinctive quality appearance. 
end for a tab today. Detach 
_»_ them. Note their 
oS > individuality and 
" convenience in 
carrying. 

John B. Wiggins Co. 
Established 1857 
1100 so Wabash Ave. 
122 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Engravers, Plate Makers, 
Die Embossers 


[: it in keeping with the dignity 


| The Circulation Records of 
Sales Management | 


have been examined 


by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and 


our application for 


membership accepted. 


Total Circulation for 
November issue 


5800 Copies 
5250 Paid 


* Personal Items % 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new appointments—as you 
think would be of interest. 


W. A. Almy has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Good Roads Machin- 
ery Company, Inc., of Kennett Square, Pa., 
makers of road making machinery. Mr. 
Almy was for a number of years general 
manager of the Mercer Automobile Com- 
pany of New Jersey. For the past three 
and one-half years he was sales manager 
of the Packard Motor Car Company in its 
factory branch at Philadelphia with charge 
over eight additional branches under the 
Philadelphia office. 

x * x 

A. H. Duete, formerly sales manager of 
the Vogan Candy Company of Portland, 
has become sales director of R. M. Wade 
& Company of that city, manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery. He is succeeded 
by C. A. Peterson, formerly of the Vogan 
sales force. Mr. Duete will be remembered 
by readers of SALES MANAGEMENT for his 
articles on sales management topics. 

* 4 * 

Earl E. Eby, sales manager of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, Industrial Bear- 
ings Division, has been appointed to the 
board of directors of Hyatt, Ltd., a com- 
pany newly organized to market Hyatt bear- 
ings in Europe. In this new capacity he 
will have headquarters in New York. C.O. 
Helmsteader, formerly Chicago district 
manager, has been selected to succeed Mr. 
Eby as sales manager in the industrial 
bearing division of the American organiza- 
tion. 

fe 

C. C. Babb has become sales manager of 
the Sioux City Tire & Manufacturing 
Company. He was formerly in charge of 
sales of the 
Mutual Oil 
Company _ of 
Kansas City. 

* + -* 


Announce- | 
ment is made | 
by W. C. Ruth- 
erford, second 
vice - president 
of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, 
of the appoint- 
ment of E. P. 
Rowan as 
manager of 
Diamond Tire 
sales in the 
United States. 
3efore going 
to the factory 
at Akron, Mr. 
Rowan was for 
fourteen years 
in charge of 
the territory 
under the com- 
pany’s Chicago 
branch. 
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Did you notice the item in the paper the other 
day about the earnings of the Remington Type- 
writer Company? Well, John M. Bruce is sus- 
pected of having had a good deal to do with it. 


Jay Dewey has been made sales director 
of the Lexington Motor Company of Con- 
nersville, Indiana. He was formerly district 
sales manager with headquarters at the 
home office. Before joining the Lexington 
organization Mr. Dewey was sales man- 
ager of the Starr Piano Company of Rich- 


mond, Indiana. 
* * x 


C. W. Nash, president of the Nash 
Motors Company of Kenosha,.is president 
of the Lafayette Motors Company, a newly 
organized company which will manufacture 
the Lafayette automobile at Indianapolis. 
Mr. Nash’s connection with the company 
will be largely in an advisory capacity. The 
active operation of the company will be 
under the charge of the vice presidents, 
D. McCall White and Earl C. Howard. 
Mr. Howard is well known in the automo- 
bile field as a sales executive. 

* * x 

O. C. Osterlch, secretary of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has been 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager of the new Goodyear Company of 
California which is planning to open next 
spring on the Pacific coast with a capacity 
of 7,500 tires daily. Mr. Osterlch started 
with the Goodyear company a few years 
after its organization as a salesman cover- 
ing Chicago territory. He was subsequently 
made manager of the western sales divi- 
sion, later appointed assistant secretary and 
in 1915 was elected secretary. 

* * * 


W. C. Dunlap, sales director of the 


American Multigraph Sales Company, was 
president 


of the National Office 
Appliance 
Manufacturers 
Association 
meeting re- 
cently held at 


elected 


Atlantic City. 
Other officers 
elected were: 


Vice-president, 
Geo. W. Spahr; 


general sales 
manager, El- 
lott Fisher 


Company; sec- 
retary-treasur- 
er, C.K.Wood- 
bridge; sales 
manager, The 
Dictaphone. 
G. W. Lee, 
general sales 
manager, Todd 
Protectograph 
Company; M. 
ee S. Eylar, gen- 
qn eral sales man- 
Aoer i.. €. 
Smith Type- 
writer Co.; G. 
P. Wigginton, 
secretary Kal- 
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Showing Partial Reduced Section of Michigan Map. 


Where Do You Sell Your Goods? 


LUM’S COMMERCIAL ATLAS is indispensable to any Sales- 

manager, because it gives vital selling information; it enables you 

to plan your sales campaign to the best advantage and to control the 
routing of your sales force in every detail. 


It shows at a glance: 


Frequent Railroad Service in heavy lines. 
Infrequent Service in light lines. 
Interurban Trolleys by dotted lines. 


Exact Distances from Town to Town. 

Location of all Business Towns from 1,000 up, the type style indicating whether high spot, 
small city or village. 

The map (18x22) is in black and white only—no eye-confusing colors. 

The Gazetteer classifies the towns from the Salesmanager’s standpoint, whether industrial, 
agricultural, university, suburban, or mining; gives latest population, leading industries, best 
commercial hotels and rates. 

Price, complete, $20.00. 


Further particulars on request. 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


7 West 29th Street New York City 


Give each of your travelers an individual pocket edition of our State Maps, price 25c each. 
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Send for This New 
Dartnell Catalogue 


NO OBLIGATION 


It will give you informa- 
tion concerning the many 
new reports on sales meth- 
ods and practice which we 
have recently issued; 
standard manuals which 
will help you in your work 
of developing salesmen; 
standard forms for sales 
department use; __ sales- 
man’s application blanks; 
our survey of sales man- 
agement practice, collec- 
tion of sales manager’s 
letters, etc., etc. The cat- 


alogue will be sent FREE 
to any sales executive. 


Get on Our Mailing List 


We are continually issuing an- 
nouncements of new data com- 
piled by us of interest to sales 
managers, and other activities 
connected with the sales research 
work we are doing. Are you re- 
ceiving these announcements reg- 
ularly? If not, we will be glad to 
put you on the mailing list. No 
charge or obiigation. Write for 
the catalogue and automatically 
get on our “Active” list. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers to Sales Managers 
223 West Jackson Boulevard, 


CHICAGO | 


amazoo Loose 
Leaf Co.; G. C. 
Kingsley, Li- 
brary Bureau, 
Chicago, and 
the officers 
form the new 


directorate. 
x ok x 
A, A. Ron- 


sheim, sales 
manager of the 
Rauh & Mack 
Shirt Company 
of Cincinnati, 
staged the 
eighth annual 
convention of 
the company’s 
sales organiza- 
tion. An active 
two days’ pro- 
gram was 
scheduled. J. 
W. Mack, pres- 
ident, and R. 
W. Mack, sec- 
retary, presid- 
ed at the two 
business ses- 
sions. 
x ok Ox 

James W. 
Silly has been 
appointed sales manager of the Purity 
Oats Company of Keokuk, Iowa. Mr. 
Silly succeeds James G. Thomas, who is 
planning to go into business for himself. 

* * x 

George R. Bury, general manager of the 
Packard Motor Car Company of Chicago, 
has been recalled to Detroit to become 
general distribution manager of the Pack- 
ard organization. Mr. Bury assumed 
charge of the Chicago office a short time 
ago when the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany purchased the business of the Chicago 
agency and converted it into a factory 
branch. 

x ok O* 

Harry J. Lindsley, for seven years west- 
ern sales manager of the Bound Brook 
Oil-less Bearing Company, Bound Brook, 
N. J., and W. F. Jennings, for five years 
eastern sales manager, have been elected 
vice-presidents of the company. 

* * * 

The question, “Does Trial Selling Foster 
Weak Salesmanship?” recently discussed 
in SALES MANAGEMENT by G. E. Bliss of the 
Accounting Machine Company and R. N. 
Fellows of the Addressograph Company, 
has been emphasized by the American 
Washing Machine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion deciding to discourage “trial” selling. 

A resolution introduced by a committee 
of the washing machine men and unani- 
mously approved was as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the recommendation 
of members of the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers Association that the 
practice of manufacturers and dealers 
placing washing machines on trial before 
initial payment is made by the customer 
be discouraged; where conditions prevail 
deeming this impracticable, that trial be 
limited to single demonstrations and initial 
payment secured or machine removed 


within three days of demonstration.” 
* * * 


George F. Getz, president of the Globe 
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Norval A. Hawkins is shown here thinking of 

what he will say when St. Peter charges him with 

having sold 320,986,999,456 Ford cars. Is it any 
wonder he looks worried? 


Coal Company 
and member of 
the advisory 
committee of 
the Consumers 
Company, both 
of Chicago, has 
been elected 
president of 
the newly or- 
ganized United 
States Distrib- 
uting Corpora- 
tion. This con- 
cern, capital- 
ized at $25,- 
000,000, plans a 
nation - wide 
distributing 
organization 
for marketing 
coal, ice, lum- 
ber and build- 
ing materials. 
* * * 

H. H. Boyce, 
president of 
the Moto-Me- 
ter Company 
of Long Island 
City, N. Y., is 
planning a new 
company for 
the marketing 
of an automatic fire extinguisher. 

x ok Ok 


Three safety razor manufacturers, the 
Gem, the Star and the Ever-Ready, special- 
izing in dollar safety razors, have con- 
solidated in one large company to be known 
under the style of the American Safety 
Razor Company. Headquarters of the new 
company will be maintained in New York. 
To reduce selling costs, it is a plan of the 
company to also market soaps, toilet ar- 
ticles, celluloid and rubber goods. 

x * * 


As a reward for good work as sales man- 
ager, Pierce G. Smith has been elected vice- 
president of the American Malleable Com- 
pany of Lancaster, N. Y. 

x * OF 


Beverly M. Value has been appointed for- 
eign sales manager of the J. I. Case Plow 
Works of Racine, Wis., with headquarters 
in New York. 

x * * 

John F. Schurch has been elected vice- 
president of the T. H. Symington Company 
Lincoln Park Works of Rochester, manu- 
facturers of forgings and iron and steel 
products, and will have charge of western 
sales with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Schurch is also vice-president of the Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers Association. 

: & @ 

FE. G. Buckwell, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
recently returned from a three months stay 
in Europe during which a trade investiga- 
tion was made in conjunction with the 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company of Great 
Britain, Ltd., on foreign sales possibilities. 

*x* * * 

E. B. McKay, formerly vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Empire Tire & 
Rubber Company of Trenton, N. J., has re- 
signed to become identified in the same 
capacity with the Inland Rubber Company 
of Chicago. 


——— 
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N.S. T. A. Men Who Have Made Good 


This is No. 1 of a series to follow 


Promoted To Sales Manager 


Progress Came When Calkins Put 
N.S.T.A. Principles Into Practice 


OT so very long ago, D. W. Calkins, a 
salesman for the Iroquois Manufactur- 
ing Company was notified to come in 

from his territory and report to the home office at Cleve- 
land. There had been a time when a summons of this kind 
would have brought anxiety. Calkins, however, was not 
a cub salesman. He started behind the counter in a dry 
goods store. Successful salesmen, calling on his em- 
ployer, stimulated his interest in selling on the road. 
Until a comparatively few years ago his ability was 
“about the average.” Then it became suddenly apparent 
to his employers that Calkins had “struck his stride.” He 
seemed to have a better understanding of the firm’s 
policies. Situations calling for tact were handled intelli- 
gently. Almost any territory seemed to improve when 
Calkins covered it. 
So when an important reorganization recently took -place 
in the sales department, Calkins was sent for. The Di- 
rectors, pleased with his record, appointed him Sales 
Manager. 
Just why was Calkins singled out to take up the reins of 
the Sales Department? There were other salesmen much 
longer in the firm’s employ. Let us consider his explana- 
tion which was written in this frank letter a few weeks 
ago. 

“Increased sales production” 


“By applying the knowledge that I have gained in study- 
ing the National Salesmen’s Training Association’s 
Courses I was able to make good as a salesman. Although 
I had been selling goods on the road for a number of 
years, your course helped me increase my sales produc- 
tion several hundred per cent and to make more money 
for myself and my employer. It is helping me in my 
work as Sales Manager.” 


The experience of Mr. Calkins is not unusual. In the 
old days when he began selling, starting a new man out 
on the road was done without much ceremony or train- 
ing. It often consisted of the simple instructions “here’s 
your samples—there’s your territory—now get out and 
sell some goods.” 


Purpose of the N. S. T. A. 
ONDITIONS such as this prompted the organiza- 
tion 12 years ago of the National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association. The purpose was two-fold: To train 


men in the 
business 
of selling and 
to provide 
manufac- 
turers and 


jobbers with salesmen p. w. Calkins, Sales Manager, Iroquois 
with, a whole-hearted Mewnfectering Co.. Cleselond. He ‘odicetes 
interest 1n their work. creased his sales production several hundred 
Since then over 50,000 °° “"* 

members of the association have been trained how to sell. 
Sales Executives of national reputation are supplemen- 
tary contributors to our course. Many thousands of dol- 
lars have been invested in sales research work, lectures 
and text book preparation. 


Salesmen whom it would pay you to employ 


At present we have some men of splendid sales timber 
for whom we are seeking positions. Some of these men 
are just starting out. Many of our men have started with 
such concerns as Marshall Field & Company, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Armour and Company and 
other firms of equal importance. 


UNDREDS of our members, as Mr. Calkins, have 

already proven their ability to sell goods. Possibly 
some of them have experience in selling your very line. 
All of them are willing and anxious to learn. 
If you need salesmen who are trained in the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship, who know enough to know that 
they don’t know it all, who are of the type who can 
readily be trained to seeing and doing things your way— 
get in touch with us. 


Employers’ service department 


UR Employers’ Service Department is under the 

charge of sales executives with a broad experience 
in selecting men in various lines of business. 
The men whose names we submit to you have records 
which warrant our interest in recommending them. They 
are located all over the United States. Their interest in 
sales study and plans for the future should suggest their 
loyalty in your employ. We shall be glad to submit the 
names. You do the selecting. There is no charge to the 
members. There is no obligation on your part. 


Write our Employers’ Service Department—today. The easiest way 


to forget it is to postpone it. 


All correspondence is confidential 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Employers’ Service Department 


Suite 515, 21 MonapNock BLpe. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


~RAND-MONROE 
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| Specialists 
| in designing 
| Sales-Promoting 


Letterheads 


Studios: Hurt Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 
Save time and trouble for salesman and book 
keeper because they eliminate _all carrying 
forward and reduce the possibility of error. 


For weekly accounts. 
100 —$2.50 charges paid 
500—11.25 f. o. b. Richmond 
1000—20.00 “ ~ 
Sample Free. 
GARRETT 4 MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
>. O. Box 85! 


5-D, Richmond, Va. 


Tim Thrift 22" *%¢ 


insandouts 

of direct-mail advertising. 

fe has come in contact 

with itnationally for years. 
Under his editorship 


The MAILBAG 


is chock-full of practical, 
definite, tried-out, usable 
ideas on advertising and 
selling by mail. Read now 
by 10,000 business concerns 
and executives whofind it invaluable. 
Tothoseunfamiliarwithit, we makea 


Special $1.00 Offer 


We'llsend The Mailbag every month 


reenmner —egrnnmen og 


for a yearand mailacopyof 


The Art of Resultful 
Letter Writing 
a brass tacks book by 
Robert Ruxton, a master 
salesman whouses the pen 
instead of the tongue. 
Hundreds have told usthis 
contains more pertinent 
truths in its 56 pages than 
everything they have ever 
read on the subject. To be 
sure of getting your copy, 
send a dollar today. Edition limited. 
MAILBAG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1809 E, 40th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Ask any question on law--this pook has the 
an - In a single volume--vest pocket 
-its 360 pages contain in understand- 
English all the law the average busi- 
ness man needs to know. Contains 112 


tioner--or send check direct to us--TODA 
FLYNN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
30 North LaSalle Street CHICAGO 


OSTAGE 


The monthly magazine that tells 
how to transact business by mail— 
Advertising, Selling, Buying, Collecting, 
Letters, Office Systems. A necessityin every 
business office. 6 mos., $1.00; 1 year, $2.00. 
POSTAGE, Room 297, Metropolitan Building, New York 


D. M. Alkire, for a number of years 
sales manager of the Royal Typewriter 
Company of New York, has resigned to 
become president and general manager 
of the Automotive Tractor Corporation 
of America, with headquarters at Buffalo 
He is succeeded by H. J. Closson, for- 
merly manager of the company’s Boston 


office. 
* * * 


S. J. Steele has become general sales 
manager of the Continental Can Com- 
pany of Chicago, succeeding Chas. A. 
Suydam, deceased. Mr. Steele has been 
with the company since 1905, and prior 
to his appointment was Chicago district 


sales agent. 
*k * * 


A. J. Pence, until recently assistant 
sales manager of the Copper Clad Malle- 
able Range Company of St. Louis, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Rock Island Stove Company of Rock 
Island 


* * * 


Frank Morse, for six years sales man- 
ager of the Foulds Milling Company of 
Chicago, manufacturers of Foulds maca- 
roni, resigned to become western 
manager of the Nestles Food Company, 
Inc., with headquarters in Chicago. 


has 


DEATH OF L. W. JARED 


L. W. Jared for nine years general 
sales manager of the American Multi- 
graph Sales Company, died on Septem- 
ber 16th in Cleveland. During his term 
as general sales manager the Multigraph 
sales organization developed from a mere 
handful of “agents” into one of the fore- 
most sales organizations of the country. 
Mr. Jared’s early selling experience was 
obtained in the typewriter field. In 1905 
he came with the newly formed Multi- 
graph Company as manager of the Chi- 
cago Division. Three years later he re- 
signed to organize the Universal Folding 
Machine, which was subsequently bought 
out by the Multigraph Company. In 1909 
Mr. Jared was appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, and one year later 
was placed in supreme charge of sales. 
He resigned from the Multigraph Com- 
pany last year because of ill health, which 
eventually precipitated his death. Mr. 
Jared was a man of magnetic personality. 
He was of the leader type—well qualified 
to go out with a salesman and show him 
how to do it if occasion arose. He re- 
garded the sales force as a finely ad- 
justed machine and used every devise 
known to modern sales management to 
keep it speeded up. In his relations with 
division managers and salesmen he was 
determined and exacting. Yet he pos- 
sessed a rare gift of being able to instill 
enthusiasm in his men. Many a salesman 
has gone into his office beaten and dis- 
couraged and came out fired with the 
“T Will” spirit which Mr. Jared radiated. 
He was a charter member of the Na- 
tional Association of Office Appliance 
Manufacturers, holding the offices of 
vice-president and director. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, a son, his mother and 
several brothers. 
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Monster Map for Tacking 
Gates Dealers 


.In order to enable executives to size 
up the sales situation for the whole 
country at a glance the Gates Rubber 
Company has installed a giant tack map, 
sixteen feet long by ten feet high. The 
map will be tacked with different colored 
tacks indicating the exact location of 
present dealers, prospective dealers, and 
field representatives. The Gates organi- 
zation now includes over 1,327 dealers, 
served by 58 field men. The country is 
divided into 38 territory “blocks.” 


“IT must say that I appreciate very 
much indeed your advising me that my 
subscription had run out, as I have 
come to look upon SALES MANAGEMENT 
as practically a necessity, and look for- 
ward to its arrival each month.” E. E. 
Rogers, Temple-Pattison, Co., Ltd. 


“HAVEN’T GOT TIME” 


Opportunity tapped at a door 
With a chance for the brother within; 
He rapped ’till his fingers were sore, 
And muttered, “Come on let me in,” 
Here is something I know you can do, 
Here’s a hill that I know you can 
climb.” 
But the brother inside very quickly re- 
plied: 
“Old fellow, I haven’t got time,” 


Opportunity wandered along 
In search of a man who would rise, 
He said to the indolent throng: 
“Here’s a chance for the fellow who 
tries.” 
3ut each of them said with a smile, 
“T wish I could do it, but I’m too busy 
today, 
Very busy today, and I’m sorry to say, 
That I really haven’t got time.” 


At last Opportunity came 
To a man who was burdened with 
cares, 
And said: I now offer the same 
Opportunity that has been theirs. 
Here’s a duty that ought to be done. 
It’s a chance if you’ve got time to 
take it. 
Said the man with a grin, “Come along, 
pass it in! 
I’ll either find time or I’ll make it.” 


Of all the excuses there are 
By which this old world is accursed, 
This “haven’t got time” is by far 
The poorest, the feeblest, the worst. 
A delusion it is, and a snare; 
If the habit is yours, you should shake 
it; 
For if you want to do what is offered to 
you, 
You'll find time to do it, or make it. 
—Detroit FREE Press 


“We are glad to enclose our check for 
a renewal to SALES MANAGEMENT Maga- 
zine. We find this a most excellent pub- 
lication, indeed, and do not want to miss 
a single copy.”—C. E. Endicott, Secy., 
Wasmuth-Endicott Company, 
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Minimize the Price So 
That It Appears Small 


By Ladson Butler 


Educational 
Erbe 


Department, Yawman & 


Manager 
— Mfg. Co. 


Through twenty-five years of active 
selling I have never been able to 
formulate an absolute rule for handling 
price in selling a quality product. If 
| thought that the customer’s mind 
would be free by mentioning price | 
should certainly do so. If, on the other 
hand, I feel that the mention of price 
would possibly result in an immediate 
adverse decision on his part, | should 
certainly use all my methods of side- 


stepping. 

In my former training of salesmen in 
selling cement hardener, this was a 
very serious question. It invariably 
will arrive at an early stage of the in- 
terview, long before the salesman 
would have an opportunity to prove 


the many values of the hardener. They 
would meet this by saying that it would 
cost a very small percentage of a new 
floor. When pressed for a_ direct 


answer, they would quote the price per 
square foot, which would be about 2! 


cents. This often allowed us 


er discussion of price, as 


square foot. 
Another condition 
tion has arisen and 


wherc this 
where there 


which combination or selection 


what he needed. From 


to go 
ahead with the interview without furth- 
few men 
realize the relatively small area of one 


ques- 
is a 
possibility of the customer making a 
choice between two or more selections, 
I would meet it by asking the customer 
he 
wanted and how he intended to use it, 
and then without giving him a chance 
to reply, I would tell the price depend- 
ed entirely on his own judgment as to 
here 1 would 


After 


A argument of two opposing factions in 


listeninng for two days to the 


his bailiwick, when pressed for his 
opinion, he said after profound deliber- 
ation that much might be said on both 


sides. I feel the same way. 


Tact is the faculty of saying and do- 
ing the right thing at the right time. 
Many men have none, few have enough, 
all can cultivate it. 

Put yourself in the fellow’s 
shoes, find his point of contact, what he 
is interested in; remember the other fel- 
low is interested in his 

A good salesman is a good listener; 
let the customer talk. 


other 


business. 


try to swing back to the selling talk 


“We very much enjoy this magazine, 


again. However, I know that I have ; : —_ 
lost sales because my customer knew and secure ae Seren splendid — 
that I was side-stepping nis question, mation. —F. S. Swanson, (General Man- 
and a bad impression made in this *8° Globe Machinery & Supply Co. 
way was more difficult to overcome ————————— 

than the price question itself would “The writer has been able to get some 


have been. 


After reading this over it seems to 
me that my reply is somewhat like the 
famous answer of Citizen Josh Bailey, 


very good and helpful suggestions from 
your letters and also from your publica- 
tion, SALES MANAGEMENT.” —L. M. Decker, 
Director of Sales, Cushman Motor Wks. 
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Among the 
large sales or- 
ganizations us- 
ing this map 
for guiding salesmen’s opera- 
tions are The Palmolive Co., 
National Lead Co., Marshall 
Field & Company, Swift & 
Company, U. S. Rubber Cor- 
poration, etc., etc. 


223 West Jackson Boulevard 


| Now Ready—Fully Revised and Enlarged Edition 
~ Railway Distance Maps and Hotel Guide 


(34th Edition 


The great number of changes in hotel rates and accommodation plans have made it nec- 
essary to issue the 1920 edition of Lehay’s Railway Distance Maps and Hotel Guide ear- 
lier than usual. First copies of the new edition have just been 
received from the binders and are now ready for delivery. 


Used by Over 2,000 Sales Departments 


Just the thing for laying out a sales- 
man’s route, for checking expense ac- 
counts and for sizing up a territory 
generally. In addition to the Maps, the 
Guide includes much valuable infor- 
mation regarding Hotel Rates and Ac- 
commodations. The pages of this 
Guide are 11 by 16 inches in size. It 
contains a full-page Railway Distance 
Map for every state in the United 
States and every Province of Canada 
and also of Mexico. It also contains 
Long Distance Maps of the entire 
United States divided in two sections. 


Opposite each State Map is a List 
of all Towns in the State having a 
Hotel, and of all Railroad Junctions 
whether they have a Hotel or not. 
This List gives the Population of the 
Towns, Key location on the Map, 


Let Us Send You One of These New Guides on Approval 


You are under no obligation to keep it unless you are thoroughly satisfied with 
If you do not want it, simply send it back and the charge will 


it in every way. 
be cancelled without question. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Revised to September, 1919) 


Names of all the Hotels together with 
the number of Rooms in each Hotel 
operation. 


and the Rates and Plans of 


On the Maps, figures on the Railway 
Lines between the Towns indicate the 
distance from one Town to another. 
The State Map and the Guide List of 
Towns are always published on pages 
opposite each other so that reference 
from the List to the Map is easy. 


The book contains over 126 pages of 
vital information for the sales depart- 
ment. Maps are used by large and 
small concerns in all lines of business. 
Your sales department is not fully 
equipped without one of these Guides 
It will pay for itself several times over 
every month. 


Price, $5.00, on approval. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Plan for Getting By the 


Office Boy 
By J. J. McPhillips 


Manager Service Department, Seamans & Cobb Co., 
Boston 

Our salesmen have found that they can 
get along pretty well in getting by the 
girl at the telephone desk or that great 
American institution, “the office boy,” by 
passing out some souvenirs of different 
kinds, which we keep them supplied with 
all the time, and which, of course, carry 
our name or trademark or both. Some- 
times this novelty is in the form of a 
vanity case, a letter opener, a large pen- 
cil, a baseball fob, or some other sou- 
venir that will interest the prospect, user, 
or other one in a factory, whose good 
will we desire. Some of our men be- 
lieve that telephone girls are more will- 
ing to locate the buyer for them if they 
have been good enough to pass them 
along one of these souvenirs, and if the 
girl doesn’t know when she is going to 
get another one, but does know that she 
is likely to get something whenever our 
men call. We do not mean by this that 
‘we throw these out indiscriminately, or 
give them away with too lavish a hand, 
but we do use them with discretion. 
These novelties usually cost us anywhere 
from two cents up to twenty-five cents 
each. 


“We wish to compliment you on the 
many good things found in SALEs Man- 
AGEMENT.” —The Fort Wayne Oil & Sup- 
ply Company. 


Volume One 


Sales Management 
| Now Ready 


We have set aside 85 copies 
of each issue of the first 
twelve numbers (October, 
1918, to September, 1919) for 
bound volumes. Over 260 
pages of brass tack informa- 
tion for the sales manager. 
Index furnished if requested. 


In Loose Leaf Binder 


For the convenience of those desir- 
ing loose files of this volume, we 
can furnish the first twelve issues 
complete in a loose-leaf binder. 
This permits taking any desired 
issue out of file. Price complete, 
with binder, $4.00 postpaid. 


Bound in Buckram 


For library use we can furnish 
the twelve issues substantially 
bound in heavy buckram, lettered 
in gold. A very handsome addition | 
to the sales manager’s library. 
Price, $4.00 postpaid. 


No back issues of volume 
{ one (except very recent) 
are available separately. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Personal Services and Supplies 


Rates: 20c a line of seven words; minimum $1.00. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Electrical Sales Engineer—Man with 
illuminating engineering experience pre- 
ferred, to act as commercial representa- 
tive for company interested in factory 
and general lighting. Good income and 
prospects for the future if right man. 
Headquarters at Detroit, territory Michi- 
gan and northern Ohio. Write full de- 
tails, salary expected. Box 1102, SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Manufacturer of a building specialty 
sold through jobber wants a high-grade 
sales manager capable of handling an 
organization of fifty men. Experience 
in paint or roofing field desirable, but 
not essential. Will pay $5,000 up, ac- 
cording to demonstrated ability. Box 
1103, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


SALESMEN SEEKING POSITIONS 


A successful salesman, 37, now sales 
manager for a prominent hardware spec- 
ialty manufacturer, seeks a wide range for 
his fifteen years’ experience. Has sold 
successfully in New York, Philadelphia 
and New England, though a native New 
Yorker. Would consider representing an 
established house in New York City. Sal- 
ary, $4,000 and commissions. Address 
Box 1106, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
A man of ability, 36 years old, with 
office and selling experience with a high- 
grade manufacturer, desires a position as 
assistant sales manager with a _ high- 
grade company. Can sell, promote sales, 
supervise salesmen, and get results. Box 


1101, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Advertising Manager and Assistant 
Sales Manager wants position with some 
Middle West manufacturing concern. 
Experience: Two years’ selling experi- 
ence in building material field. Four 
years assistant advertising manager farm 
implement concern. At present con- 
nected with advertising service concern 
in Chicago, preparing and selling spe- 
cial mail campaigns. Box 1104, SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 

CARTOONS FOR SALESMEN’S 

HOUSE ORGANS, ETC. 

Send for new proof sheet showing new 
sales cartoons by Lew Merrell. All sizes. 
Suited for use in house organs for sales- 
men, salesmen’s bulletins, post card en- 
closures, etc. Cost less than zinc etch- 
ings alone. The Dartnell Corporation, 
223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Advertising Manager Seeks Change— 
At present employed by western tire 
concern. Want to come East, preferably 
to Chicago or Middle West on account 
of personal reasons. For several years 
in charge of advertising department for 
one of the largest farm implement con- 
cerns. Also experienced in office appli- 
ance and brass specialty business. Held 
commission in army during the war. 
Box 1105, 


SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 


We read and clip for thousands of 
busy people the best things on any sub- 
ject appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 604 Man- 
hattan Bldg., Chicago, U. S A. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


If you want your advertising to have a 
little warmth and humanness without 
sacrifice of dignity or force, I’ll feel hon- 
ored by your inquiry. E. M. Dunbar, 
1913 Rowena street, Boston, Mass. 


Statement: of Sieaeaeelines Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912. 

f SALES MANAGEMENT, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October Ist, 1919. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the state 
and county personally appeared John 
Cameron having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of SALES MANAGEMEN’I, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the act of 
Aug. 24, 1912, section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations. 


aforesaid, 


Aspley, who, 


lief, a true 


embodied in 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher—The Dartnell 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Editor—John Cameron Aspley, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Managing Editor—None. 


Corporation, 223 W. 


3usiness Managers—The Directors of The Dart- 


nel Corporation. 

2. That the owners are The vartnell Corporation, 
a stock company organized and incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Illinois, all stock being 
owned by J. C. Aspley, J. W. Asplet, M. D. Aspley, 
c. = 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other holders 


Johnson. 
security owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, 
ity holders, if any, 


and secur- 
contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other relation, the names of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders who do 
books of the company as 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has no to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bond, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
JOHN CAMERON ASPLEY, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty- 
third day of September, 1919. P. R. MEANS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 28, 1928.) 
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